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xperts  report  that  coastal 
Louisiana  is  the  seventh 
largest  delta  on  earth 
and  contains  40  percent  of  the  nation's  wetlands;  it  also  experiences 
80  percent  of  all  coastal  wetlands  loss  in  the  continental  United 
States.  These  wetlands  provide  natural  protection  for  the  oil  and 
gas  pipelines  delivering  energy  to  an  estimated  one  quarter  of  the 
nation.  Additionally  the  productivity  of  fish  and  wildlife  resources 
in  coastal  Louisiana  is  a  direct  result  of  these  vast  wetlands.  Since 
the  1990s  state  and  federal  agencies  have  been  addressing  wetland 
protection  and  loss  through  the  Coastal  Wetlands  Planning, 
Protection  and  Restoration  Act  (CWPPRA).  The  state  and  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  have  launched  a  much  larger  effort — the 
Louisiana  Comprehensive  Area  Study — to  implement  the  restora- 
tion strategies  developed  in  the  Coast  2050  Plan.  One  unique  cause 
of  wetland  loss  stems  from  the  large  nutria  population  in  Louisiana. 
Nutria  were  introduced  in  the  U.S.  in  the  early  1930s  for  captive 
fur  animal  production  and  to  control  noxious  aquatic  weeds  and 
released  accidentally  or  intentionally  during  the  1930s  and  1940s. 
By  the  late  1950s  nutria  were  damaging  rice,  sugarcane  and  marsh. 
Vegetative  damage  to  wetlands  is  caused  by  nutria  when  too  many 
animals  occupy  an  area  of  marsh.  Heavy  grazing  on  plant  stems 
and  roots  can  result  in  exposed  soils.  Some  damaged  areas,  subject- 
ed to  wind  or  tidal  action,  will  erode,  converting  vegetation  to  open 
water.  In  the  early  1960s,  a  thriving  fur  market  for  nutria  developed 
in  Germany.  This  market  was  strong  for  20  years  and  the  harvest 
averaged  over  one  million  pelts  per  year.  The  nutria  became  the 
backbone  of  the  state's  fur  industry  and  was  worth  over  $15  million 
a  year  to  thousands  of  coastal  trappers  and  their  families.  During 
that  period  the  public  and  the  Department  undoubtedly  considered 
nutria  a  valuable  renewable  resource.  There  was  little,  if  any,  report- 
ed damage  to  agriculture  or  marsh  during  this  period  of  high  har- 
vest. 

However,  by  the  mid-1980s,  markets  for  all  furs,  including 
nutria,  began  to  weaken.  The  results  were  lower  prices  paid  to  trap- 
pers and  fewer  trapping  efforts.  By  the  late  1980s,  with  continued 
low  harvest  of  nutria,  landowners  began  reporting  damage  to  wet- 
lands. In  the  late  1990s,  vegetative  damage  caused  by  nutria  graz- 
ing was  estimated  at  80,000  to  100,000  acres,  primarily  in  the  south- 
eastern coastal  parishes. 
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BY 
JILL  E.  WILSON 


ince  its  trial  inception  in  1965,  the 
September  teal  season  has  become  a 
favorite  among  Louisiana  waterfowl 
hunters.  In  that  first  season,  which  permit- 
ted teal  hunting  through  much  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Central  flyways, 
Louisianians  bagged  66,000  birds.  Today, 
annual  teal  season  harvests  in  Louisiana 
average  in  excess  of  250,000  and  consis- 
tently account  for  over  75  percent  of  the 
Mississippi  Flyway's  total  harvest. 

The  history  of  teal  hunting  in  the 
United  States  has  changed  as  swiftly  as 
those  small,  agile  ducks  dodge  and  fly.  In 
the  mid-1950s,  aerial  surveys  of  migratory 
waterfowl  populations  and  patterns 
revealed  that  millions  of  Blue-winged  Teal 
migrating  south  each  fall  were  moving 
quickly  through  the  Mississippi  and 
Central  flyways  en  route  to  wintering 
grounds  in  Central  and  South  America. 
Only  a  small  percentage  of  these  spent  the 
winter  in  the  United  States,  primarily 
along  the  Gulf  coasts  of  Louisiana  and 
Texas.    These  ducks  were  getting  out  of 
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town  long  before  regular  duck  season  ever 
started.  By  doing  so,  one  of  the  most  plen- 
tiful ducks  in  North  America  was  experi- 
encing very  little  hunting  pressure  in  the 
United  States.  A  plan  to  make  responsible 
use  of  this  underutilized  resource  was  soon 
underway. 

The  first  teal  season  in  1965  started 
what  was  to  be  a  three-year  experiment. 
Twenty  states  in  the  Central  and 
Mississippi  flyways  participated.  After 
successful  teal  seasons  in  1966  and  1967,  it 
was  clear  that  a  short  September  season 
would  satisfy  the  goals  of  waterfowl  har- 
vest management  plans  and  duck  hunters 
alike.  When  the  season  was  halted  in  1968 
after  a  severe  drought,  all  biological  evi- 
dence still  supported  continuing  the  sea- 
son. The  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  disapproved  of  this  decision 
and  withdrew  from  the  Mississippi  Flyway 
Council.  With  re-evaluation,  the  season 
was  ultimately  reinstated  in  1969  for  states 
in  the  Mississippi  and  Central  flyways. 

Several    years    later,    after    extensive 
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droughts  in  major  breeding  grounds,  the 
season  was  again  withdrawn  in  1988  when 
teal  numbers,  along  with  all  duck  popula- 
tion numbers,  dwindled  significantly. 
When  conditions  on  the  major  breeding 
grounds  improved,  the  season  resumed  in 
1992,  to  the  delight  of  those  hunters  who 
would  settle  for  nothing  less  than  the  "teal 
thing."  The  initial  teal  seasons  were  nine- 
day  affairs,  but  since  1998  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  last  year),  Louisiana,  along  with 
many  states  in  the  Central  and  Mississippi 
flyways,  has  enjoyed  a  16-day  season.  As 
long  as  teal  population  numbers  remain 
high,  the  16-day  seasons  will  continue. 

Louisiana  hunters  often  describe  teal 
hunting  as  "magnetic"  with  "a  flavor  all  its 
own."  Why  does  the  brief  teal  season  have 
such  an  effect  on  waterfowlers?  Isn't  it  just 
an  early  bout  of  duck  hunting?  Once  you 
factor  in  the  pleasant  time  of  year,  the  fas- 
cinating birds  themselves  and  the  anticipa- 
tion of  the  opening  of  regular  duck  season, 
you'll  have  the  answer. 

Since  the  teal  season  occurs  two  months 
earlier  than  the  regular  duck  season,  duck 
hunters  often  cite  the  mild  weather  as  part 
of  what  makes  a  teal  hunt  so  enjoyable. 
Teal  hunters  in  the  September  season  are 
not  bothered  by  the  numb  fingers,  watery 
eyes  and  cold  water  that  abound  during 
the  regular  duck  season.  Sure,  there  are 
mosquitoes  and  alligators  to  contend  with, 
but  the  lively  ducks  seem  to  make  it  worth 
one's  while.  The  furious  shooting  and 
short  sleeve  weather  keep  the  teal  hunters 


begging  for  more.  Once  you've  bagged 
your  limit,  you  may  even  hang  around  the 
flooded  Louisiana  marshes  for  some  red- 
fishing. 

Although  there  are  a  few  resident  birds, 
most  teal  in  Louisiana  are  migratory.  They 
congregate  in  the  prairie  pothole  regions 
for  breeding  purposes,  as  far  north  as  the 
Canadian  provinces.  By  mid-summer, 
Blue-winged  Teal  begin  their  migration, 
with  first  flights  making  their  way  to 
Louisiana  during  mid-August.  But  they 
continue  their  migration  quickly,  only 
stopping  in  Louisiana's  wetlands  long 
enough  to  rest  and  feed  before  heading  fur- 
ther south. 

Teal  are  the  smallest  of  the  ducks  regu- 
larly taken  by  sportsmen  in  Louisiana  and 
are  widely  considered  excellent  table  fare. 
Bayou  State  hunters  mostly  take  Blue- 
winged  Teal  during  September  but  harvest 
regulations  allow  the  taking  of  Green- 
winged  and  Cinnamon  Teal  as  well, 
although  Cinnamon  are  rare  in  Louisiana. 
Green-winged  Teal  are  the  smallest  of  the 
three  species  and  are  considered  among 
the  swiftest  flying  ducks.  Because  they 
migrate  later  than  Blue-winged,  Green- 
winged  Teal  are  heavily  taken  during  the 
regular  duck  season  and  account  for  less 
than  ten  percent  of  the  total  teal  harvest 
during  the  earlier  September  season. 

According  to  biologist  Robert  Helm, 
LDWF  waterfowl  program  manager,  the 
twisting,  turning  flight  of  both  Blue  and 
Green-winged  species  can  help   identify 


Blue-winged  Teal 
typically  lay  between  6 
and  12  eggs,  and  the 
incubation  period  is 
between  21  and  23 
days.  Males  desert  the 
female  soon  after  eggs 
are  laid  and  the  young 
are  cared  for  by  their 

|    highly  protective 

S3    mother. 
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teal.  Green-winged  Teal,  which  are  slightly 
smaller  and  slightly  faster,  tend  to  bunch 
up  more  in  flight  and  skew  around  more 
than  the  Blue-winged.  Then,  too,  both 
sexes  of  Green-winged  Teal  flash  a  white 
belly  during  flight.  The  most  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  the  flying  Blue- Winged  Teal  is 
the  large,  blue  patch  on  the  wing. 

Of  course,  like  most  North  American 
ducks,  teal  undergo  two  feather  molts  and 
have  two  plumages  in  a  year.  During  the 
summer,  after  completing  his  breeding 
duties,  males  are  in  "eclipse"  or  hen-like 
plumage.  In  early  fall  they  may  still  wear 
this  muted  garb  or  show  some  transition 
into  their  breeding  or  winter  apparel.  Male 
teal  in  full  breeding  plumage  are  not  likely 
to  be  seen  in  September  and  it  can  be  diffi- 
cult to  tell  the  two  species  apart.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  more  important  to  be  able 
to  distinguish  between  teal  and  other 
ducks  that  may  be  present  since,  historical- 
ly, the  teal  season  depended  in  part  on 
hunter  behavior.  It's  still  important  to 
check  your  shooting  times  and  learn  to 
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identify  your  ducks.  Early  and  late  shoot- 
ing and  "accidentally"  taking  ducks  other 
than  teal  account  for  most  of  the  citations 
issued  by  game  wardens  during  the  teal 
season.  Wood  Ducks,  Mottled  Ducks  and 
shovelers  are  the  primary  species  that 
hunters  might  encounter  during  September 
seasons. 

Some  may  view  the  September  teal  sea- 
son merely  as  a  dress  rehearsal  for  the  real 
show  two  months  down  the  line.  But  for 
other  hunters,  it  also  provides  a  thrilling 
sense  of  anticipation.  That,  along  with  the 
excitement  inherent  in  hunting  these 
speedy  little  ducks,  is  what  keeps  the  teal 
hunting  season  a  Louisiana  favorite, 
despite  the  smaller  bag  limit. 

Currently,  the  2003  teal  season  in 
Louisiana,  which  includes  Blue-winged, 
Green-winged,  and  Cinnamon  Teal,  runs 
September  13-28.  Shooting  hours  are  one- 
half  hour  before  official  sunrise  to  official 
sunset,  with  a  daily  bag  limit  of  four  and  a 
possession  limit  of  eight  for  licensed 
Louisiana  waterfowl  hunters.  » 


Jill  E.  Wilson  is  a  LDWF  Public  Information 
Officer  and  Louisiana  Conservationist  Staff 
Writer. 
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Taking  AIM 

Bowhunting  Lessons 
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have  been  hunting  with  bows  and  arrows 
for  more  than  30  years,  and  have  enjoyed 
some  success  because  of  trial  and  error, 
and  guidance  from  friends  and  fellow 
bowhunters.  Most  of  my  bowhunting  has 
been  with  traditional  equipment  (recurves 
and  longbows). 

As  a  bowhunter  instructor  I  stress  safe- 
ty as  the  most  important  consideration 
when  pursuing  any  type  of  hunting  activi- 
ty. With  that  said,  I  would  like  to  pass  on  a 
few  suggestions,  tips  and  considerations  in 
hopes  of  helping  some  of  you  prepare  for 
the  upcoming  bow  season. 


Many  bowhunters  start  practicing  sev- 
eral months  prior  to  the  season.  This  is  a 
great  time  of  preparation  and  anticipation 
of  new  and  promising  hunts.  Hopefully, 
it's  also  a  time  to  learn,  improve  and 
change  anything  that  needs  refining.  If  a 
new  bow  is  in  the  picture,  it's  very  impor- 
tant to  start  early  and  learn  how  it  shoots 
and  handles.  Some  of  us  who  use  tradi- 
tional equipment  are  the  world's  worst 
about  changing  bows.  We  love  all  of  our 
bows  and  hate  to  neglect  any  of  them.  The 
problem  with  this  practice  is  that  all  bows 
generally  shoot  a  little  differently,  especial- 
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Successful  bowhunters 

must  be  committed  to 

the  sport  by  practicing 

shooting  skills, 

selecting  the  right 

equipment  and  clothing, 

and  having  the  right 

frame  of  mind. 


ly  if  they  are  from  dif- 
ferent manufacturers.  I 
have  a  friend,  we'll  call 
him  "Ten  Bows,"  who 
owns  a  number  of  cus- 
tom-made traditional 
bows.  He  is  a  very 
good  archer  and  one  of 
the  best  bowhunters  I 
know.  Over  the  years 
he  has  had  a  habit  of 
changing  bows  during 
the  season.  As  it  turns 
out,  one  of  his  bows 
shoots  about  a  foot 
higher  than  several  of 
his  other  bows.  This 
difference  really 

reached  back  and  bit 
him  one  day  when  he 
decided  to  take  this 
bow  out  for  a  deer 
hunt.  Lo  and  behold, 
the  biggest  buck  of  his 
life  stepped  out  and  all 
he  got  for  his  efforts 
were  a  few  hairs  from 
the  top  of  the  deer's 
back  and  a  lesson 
learned  the  hard  way. 

Often  we  believe  that  we  can  do  things 
we  later  regret  (chalk  it  up  to  human  ego). 
Take  for  example  another  acquaintance  of 
mine  who  was  convinced  that  he  needed  to 
shoot  an  80-pound  compound  bow  for 
white-tail  deer.  Everything  was  working 
great — he  even  killed  several  deer  with  this 
bow — until  one  cold  December  morning. 
He  had  been  sitting  on  his  stand  paying  his 
dues  for  four  or  five  hours  when  a  nice 
buck  stepped  out  and  gave  him  a  shot.  The 
poor  guy  could  not  break  over  the  bow  in 
spite  of  several  attempts,  gyrations  includ- 
ed. The  deer  eventually  wandered  off  for 
parts  unknown. 

Even  though  I  have  bowhunted  with 
traditional  equipment  for  most  of  my 
career,  I  do  have  friends  who  hunt  very 
successfully  with  compound  bows.  This 
past  season  I  met  my  bowhunting  friends 
for  a  pre-rut  hunt.  They  had  several  stand 
sites  set  and  ready  to  go.  As  we  visited  at 
the  campsite  each  night,  we  talked  about 
what  we  saw  that  day  and  planned  for  the 
next  day's  hunt,  discussing  who  would  set 
up  where.  The  next  morning,  I  was  in  my 
chosen  tree  before  daylight  with  high 
hopes  for  a  good  day.  When  I  got  up  into 


the  tree,  there  was  a  limb  in  my  way  that  I 
promptly  trimmed  so  that  I  could  get  a 
shot.  There  was  also  a  larger  limb  partially 
in  my  way  that  would  take  some  effort  to 
remove.  Trying  my  best  not  to  disturb  the 
area,  I  thought  that  I  could  maneuver 
around  this  limb  if  a  shot  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself.  Well,  shoulda,  woulda,  coul- 
da.  At  about  9:00  a.m.,  a  nice  little  eight 
point  materialized  directly  below  my  posi- 
tion and  made  his  way  down  both  shooting 
lanes.  The  limb  that  I  thought  wouldn't  be 
much  of  a  problem  forced  me  to  shoot  with 
my  bow  between  my  knees,  which  allowed 
the  lower  limb  to  brush  against  my  pants 
leg  and  caused  the  arrow  to  miss  the  deer 
by  two  feet.  That  afternoon,  after  trimming 
that  limb  and  adjusting  the  stand  a  bit,  I 
managed  to  center-punch  a  doe  at  nine 
steps. 

Over  the  years,  I  have  tried  a  number 
of  different  types  of  practice  mostly  to  keep 
in  shape  for  the  upcoming  season.  One  of 
the  challenges  of  using  traditional  equip- 
ment is  that  it  is  more  time  consuming  not 
only  to  become  proficient  but  also  to 
remain  proficient  with  your  chosen  equip- 
ment. I  have  found  that  3-D  tournaments 
are  fun  to  shoot  and,  if  you  are  not  bow- 
fishing  at  that  time  of  year,  can  help  to  keep 
you  in  top  form. 

Another  motivation  is  to  hunt  spring 
turkeys  with  your  bow  or  even  book  a 
spring  bear  hunt.  (That  should  motivate 
you  to  practice!)  My  fellow  bowhunters 
and  I  can  confirm  that  just  practicing  all 
summer  doesn't  guarantee  a  kill.  At  one 
time,  I  could  have  been  included  in  that 
group  of  hunters  who  work  hard  to  prac- 
tice all  summer,  yet  once  the  hunting  sea- 
son opens  don't  shoot  another  arrow  until 
a  deer  steps  out,  and  then  miss  the  shot. 
Some  of  us  can  manage  to  practice  all  sum- 
mer long  and  still  get  out  there  and  miss 
with  the  best  of  them.  Some  of  the  more 
experienced  bowhunters  can  attest  to  the 
fact  that  shooting  a  bow  is  ten  percent 
physical  and  90  percent  mental.  All  of  the 
shooting  sessions  and  tournaments  are 
great  and  go  a  long  way  to  get  you  ready 
for  the  season  by  building  your  shooting 
muscles  and  confidence,  but  if  your  mind 
isn't  right,  it  just  won't  come  together.  I 
have  gone  through  hunting  seasons  where 
I  could  do  no  wrong  only  to  come  back  the 
following  season  and  not  be  able  to  get  it 
together. 

I  have  tried  several  tactics  in  an  attempt 
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to  remain  sharp  throughout  the  season, 
especially  later  on  in  the  season  when 
things  slow  down.  I  have  gone  out  every 
morning  and,  on  the  way  out  the  door 
before  leaving  for  work,  picked  up  my  bow 
(I  keep  it  in  a  convenient  place)  and  fired 
one  shot  at  a  target.  A  single  shot  and  then 
it's  off  to  work.  I  wouldn't  even  pull  the 
arrow  unless  it  was  going  to  rain.  This 
would  give  me  the  whole  day  to  think 
about  the  shot.  This  practice  trains  you  to 
concentrate  on  that  one  shot  because  the 
vast  majority  of  the  time,  that's  all  you  get. 
It  also  keeps  you  shooting  just  about  every 
day,  especially  during  the  season. 
(Remember  the  90  percent  mental?)  Years 
ago,  a  friend  of  mine  told  me  of  a  comment 
made  by  the  late,  great  Howard  Hill.  He 
basically  said  that  you  should  NEVER  let 
the  first  arrow  of  the  day  be  fired  at  a  game 
animal.  After  thinking  about  that  for  a 
while,  it  made  perfect  sense.  I  have  since 
made  all  efforts  to  live  by  that  saying;  I  will 
always  shoot  several  practice  shots  before  I 
go  out  on  a  hunt  even  if  I  have  to  shoot 
them  into  the  ground.  It's  a  little  tougher  to 
shoot  before  a  morning  hunt  but  with  a  lit- 
tle forethought,  it  can  be  worked  out.  The 
object  of  the  exercise  is  to  loosen  up  mus- 
cles that  have  not  been  used  in  a  while.  I 
notice  during  my  practice  sessions  that  I 
always  shoot  tighter  groups  after  I've  shot 
10  -  12  arrows;  the  same  applies  to  hunting. 
This  much  practice  may  seem 
like  a  bit  much  for  some  peo- 
ple, but  I  figure  that  I've  put 
so  much  time  into  it  already 
that  this  is  not  much  of  an 
effort  if  it  keeps  that  edge 
sharp!  The  difficulty  in  stay- 
ing motivated  reminds  me  of 
another  saying  that  I  tell 
myself  when  things  get 
tough;  "If  it  were  easy,  anyone 
could  do  it!" 

Now  that  the  hunting  sea- 
son is  about  to  roll  around 
and  you  are  in  top  form,  one 
of  the  most  important  efforts 
is  about  to  take  place.  You 
have  to  find  a  DEER!  There 
have  been  volumes  written 
about  how  to  scout  and  find 
just  the  right  setup.  As  a 
wildlife  biologist  for  the 
department,  I  get  to  look  at  a 
lot  of  deer  habitat  and  see 
firsthand  what  deer  really  like 


all  the  way  down  to  what  they  will  eat 
when  they  are  hungry  enough.  One  of  their 
top  treats  in  the  fall  is  the  mighty  acorn. 
They  have  preferences  as  to  which  tree 
they  will  feed  under  even  within  the  same 
species  of  tree  that  are  all  dropping  acorns. 
Most  areas  in  Louisiana  are  blessed  with  at 
least  one  and  generally  several  species  of 
oaks.  A  wise  deer  hunter  will  key  in  on 
these  trees  when  he  finds  that  the  deer  are 
using  them.  The  best  deer  hunter  I  know 
will  not  take  a  stand  unless  he  finds  fresh 
sign  under  oak  trees  and  classifies  as  a  high 
percentage  hunt.  To  some  this  might  seem 
like  wasting  a  lot  of  hunting  time  stum- 
bling around  through  the  woods  looking 
for  just  the  right  set-up,  but  the  proof  is  in 
the  pudding!  This  guy  has  taken  over  300 
deer  with  a  bow!  V 


Emile  P.  LeBlanc  is  a  LDWF  wildlife  biologist 
for  Region  VII  and  has  ivorked  for  the  depart- 
ment for  20  years.  An  avid  hunter  and  fisher- 
man, LeBlanc  is  also  a  certified  bowhunter 
education  instructor. 


Emile  LeBlanc  displays  a  doe  taken  with  a 
custom-made  longbow. 
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rban  sprawl.  That's  what  the  folks  who 
study  population  trends  in  cities  call  it. 
You  may  have  never  heard  the  term,  but  I'll 
bet  you  are  familiar  with  the  concept.  It's 
what's  happening  all  over  Louisiana. 
People  are  moving  out  of  the  major  metro- 
politan areas  and  relocating  in  outlying 
areas.  These  areas,  many  of  which  were 
recently  extensive  wooded  tracts  or  pasture 
land,  have  been  converted  to  subdivisions, 
strip  malls,  apartment  complexes  and, 
well,  suburbia.  Some  say  that  the  houses 
are  popping  up  like  mushrooms,  though 
I've  never  seen  that  many  mushrooms  pop 
up  overnight. 

It  seems  that  the  latest  trend  in  subdi- 
vision construction  is  to  completely  clear 
the  land  of  everything  and  start  with  bare, 
clay  soil.  Then  the  streets,  houses  and  side- 
walks go  in  and  in  a  few  months  a  new 
subdivision  is  born.  Ironically,  the  names  of 
these  subdivisions  sometimes  reference 
nature,  though  more  often  than  not,  noth- 
ing of  the  natural  environment  is  left  when 
the        development        is        completed. 
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Understandably  the  new  residents  can't 
wait  for  landscaping,  so  they  rush  to  the 
local  home  center  and  gather  up  boxwoods 
for  hedges  and  crepe  myrtles  or  Bradford 
pears  for  trees,  all  of  which  grow  well  in 
Louisiana,  but  are  not  native  and  have  little 
if  any  value  to  wildlife. 

For  some,  manicured  lawns  are  highly 
prized  possessions,  something  to  be  proud 
of.  To  others,  the  crowded  houses  and 
manicured  lawns  represent  the  loss  of 
wildlife  and  wildlife  habitat  that  used  to 
make  up  the  landscape.  When  a  particular 
tract  of  land  is  developed,  I  often  hear, 
along  with  a  deep  sigh,  "I  used  to  hunt 
those  woods,"  from  someone  who  has 
lived  in  the  area  for  a  long  time.  For  most 
of  us,  the  days  of  wandering  out  to  the 
nearby  woods  for  an  afternoon  squirrel 
hunt  or  an  overnight  camping  trip  are 
gone.  The  woods  are  gone.  Barbed  wire 
fences  have  been  replaced  with  privacy 
fences  and  squirrels  are  no  longer  game 
animals;  they  are  now  nuisance  animals. 
White-throated  Sparrows,  with  their  dis- 


a 


tinctive  wintertime  call  have  been  replaced 
by  House  Sparrows,  an  exotic  nuisance 
species. 

Many  of  us  who  now  live  in  "subur- 
bia" might  wish  to  live  farther  out  in  the 
country  where  there  are  more  trees  and  less 
traffic —  where  we  can  see  and  enjoy  a  vari- 
ety of  wild  animals.  All  too  often,  that's 
just  not  practical.  It's  too  far 
from  where  we  work  or 
where  we  want  to  send  our 
children  to  school.  So  we  live 
in  suburbia  and  figure  some 
day  we  will  retire  and  move 
to  the  country. 

If  you  live  on  a  small 
piece  of  property,  such  as  in  a 
subdivision  in  the  suburbs, 
you  don't  have  to  be  bound  to 
the  stereotypical  suburban 
yard.  If  you  want  a  more  nat- 
ural setting  around  your 
home,  you  can,  and  should, 
have  it.  The  manicured  lawn 
and  pruned  hedges  are  a  very 
unnatural  landscape.  That's 
why  it  takes  so  much  effort 
and  expense  to  keep  it  up. 
Think  about  it.  You  buy 
weed-n-feed  so  you  can  kill  weeds  (many 
of  which  are  native  flowering  plants)  and 
grow  grass.  The  grass  isn't  very  drought 
tolerant,  so  you  have  to  water  it.  Since  it's 
been  fed  and  watered,  it  grows  really  fast 
and  needs  mowing.  All  that  mowing  cre- 
ates a  lot  of  grass  clippings  that  need  to  be 
bagged  up.  After  mowing  and  bagging, 
there's  the  trip  down  to  the  garden  center 
to  buy  several  bags  of  mulch  to  put  down 
around  the  boxwoods  and  maybe  around 
the  flower  beds.  The  mulch  helps  hold 
moisture  in  the  soil  which  is  good  for  the 
flowers  because  they  aren't  very  drought 
tolerant  either.  Add  it  all  up  and  you  may 
be  surprised  at  how  much  energy  is  devot- 
ed to  maintaining  this  unnatural  land- 
scape. 

It  doesn't  have  to  be  that  way.  Why  not 
dedicate  some  of  your  lawn  space  to  a 
more  natural  landscape?  I  have  a  friend 
who  turned  his  entire  suburban  yard  into  a 
natural  landscape  and  sold  his  lawnmow- 
er.  Imagine  that.  While  his  neighbors  are 
out  cutting  the  grass  and  spraying  weeds, 
he's  sipping  lemonade  in  the  shade  of  one 
of  his  trees  enjoying  the  wildlife  that  comes 
to  visit,  or  he  might  use  the  free  time  to  go 
fishing.     It  seems  like  all  the  birds  in  the 
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neighborhood  are  at  his  house,  and  for 
good  reason. 

Have  you   ever  wondered   why   the 
trees,  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  that 
grow  wild  in  Louisiana  survive  our  sum- 
mer droughts  without  anyone  turning  the 
hose  on  them?  During  the  winter  when  the 
temperatures  drop  down  into  the  teens, 
have  you  ever  seen  anyone 
head  out  to  the  woods  to 
throw   blankets   over   the 
tender  vegetation?     That's 
because  the  plants  that  are 
native    to    this    area    are 
adapted  to  grow  in  our  cli- 
mate and  can  tolerate  the 
droughts  and  freezes  just 
fine.      You   can   use  these 
plants  in  a  natural  land- 
scape in  the  yard  and  avoid 
all  the  hassles  of  traditional 
lawn    care.        There    are 
dozens,  if  not  hundreds,  of 
native  plants  that  can  be 
used    in    landscapes   that, 
once   established,  require 
very  little  care  and  mainte- 
nance.   Many  of  these  pro- 
duce fruits,  seeds  or  nuts 
that  birds  and  other  small  animals  feed  on. 
Placing  these  in  the  landscape  can  go  a 
long  way  in  attracting  a  variety  of  wildlife. 
Flowering  plants  come  in  all  shapes 
and  sizes  and  include  annual  and  perenni- 
al wildflowers  and  vines  such  as  native 
sunflowers,   tickseed,   coreopsis,   trumpet 
creeper  and   cypress  vine.      Shrubs  and 
small  trees  to  be  considered  include  French 
mulberry,  red  buckeye  and  hawthornes  just 
to  name  a  few.     All  of  these  and  many, 


Feeding  squirrels 
seems  to  be  a  divided 
issue  among  backyard 
enthusiasts.  While 
some  object  to  the  furry 
visitors  raiding  their 
bird  feeders,  others 
actually  cater  to  them 
with  ears  of  corns  or 
pecans  on  specially 
designed  feeders. 
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Various  species  of  frogs 

and  toads  can  be 

enticed  to  your  yard  if  a 

pond  or  reliable  water 

source  is  available. 
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Standing  dead  trees  or 
older  trees  with  dead  or 
dying  branches  are 
important  to  cavity- 
nesting  birds  and  other 
animals,  such  as  Great 
Crested  Flycatcher, 
Wood  Ducks,  and 
Eastern  Screech  Owls. 
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many    more 
can  be  used  in  a  natu- 
ral landscape  and  enhance  the 
wildlife  habitat,  even  if  on  a  small  scale. 

Do  you  want  to  see  more  birds  and 
other  critters  in  your  yard?  If  you  build  it, 
they  will  come.  Habitat,  that  is. 

Let's  say  you  dedicate  one-third  or 
more  of  your  existing  yard  to  a  natural 
landscape.  That's  one-third  less  time  and 
money  spent  watering,  mowing  and  main- 
taining the  yard.  The 
natural  area  pretty 
much  takes  care  of  itself 
and  provides  a  place  to 
dispose  of  other  yard 
debris  such  as  leaves.  A 
layer  of  leaves,  like  you 
would  find  on  the  forest 
floor,  is  a  natural  mulch 
layer  that  retains  mois- 
ture and  releases  nutri- 
ents back  into  the  soil  as 
the  decomposition 

process  takes  place.  It 
also  provides  a  place  for 
ground-feeding  birds  to 
forage. 

Creating  a  compost 
pile  somewhere  in  the 
yard  for  grass  clippings 
is  a  great  alternative  to 
bagging  them.  Once  the 
clippings  break  down, 
the  compost  can  be 
used  elsewhere  in  the 
yard  or  scattered  in  the 
natural  area  to  put 
those  nutrients  back 
into  the  system. 
Besides,  under  the  com- 


post pile  you  can  gather  plenty  of  worms 
for  your  next  fishing  trip. 

The  idea    is  to  re-create  what  occurs 
naturally  from  the  forest  floor  to  the  tree 
canopy,  if  you  have  the  space.  By  doing  so, 
you  can  replace  some  of  the  wildlife  habitat 
that  has  been  lost  to  development  and,  in 
turn,  maybe  attract  some  of  the  wildlife 
that  has  been  displaced.      Herbaceous 
plants  and  grasses,  vines,  shrubs,  small 
and  large  trees  all  make  up  the  vegeta- 
tion in  a  natural  setting.  Leaf  litter  and 
dead    wood    from   fallen   branches, 
limbs  and  whole  trees  are  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  natural  landscape 
too.  Building  brushpiles  of  fallen  branch- 
es and  limbs  add  this  important  component 
to  the  landscape,  providing  a  place  for  for- 
aging birds  to  feed  and  find    cover  when 
necessary.   A  log  left  to  decay  holds  mois- 
ture for  salamanders,  insects,  centipedes 
and  other  little  critters,  and  provides  a 
place  for  birds  to  search  for  food. 

So  until  you  retire  and  move  out  to  the 
country,  give  yourself  and  the  birds  a 
break.  Go  wild  in  your  backyard!  * 
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This  "wild" 
area  serves  as 
a  butterfly  and 
hummingbird 
garden. 
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tumn  is  a  magnificent  time  in  southern 
rmilion  Parish.  Summer  winds  have 
ished  ample  water  into  the  shallow 
arshes  and  rainfall  has  provided  healthy 
shwater  that  makes  the  wetland  grasses 
isten  in  the  sunlight.  For  those  that  fre- 
lent  this  region  of  our  state,  the  colors  of 
is  landscape  explode  during  the  fall 
onths.  The  colors  in  particular  that 
ndout  the  most  in  Vermilion  Parish  are 
propriately  the  reds.  From  fields  of 
refords  grazing  in  seaside  pastures  to 
crimson  hue  on  the  first  drake  Green- 
ged  Teal,  Pecan  Island  is  a  perfect  pal- 
I  dare  not  forget  the  deep  red  sunrise 
or  the  last  flecks  of  red  against  a  purple  and 
black  skyline  at  dusk.  Vermilion  reds  are 
spectacular  in  the  fall. 

In  this  famed  rural  community  known 
for  its  duck  hunting,  oil  and  gas  explo- 
ration, and  cattle  raising,  the  beautiful  red 
drum  holds  its  own  as  a  creature  blessed  by 
nature's  brush.  Pecan  Island  boasts  a 
robust  fishery  for  inland  redfish  and  is  a 


testament  to  the  state's  enforcement  of 
habitat  development  and  protection  from 
over  harvesting. 

During  this  time  of  the  year,  reds  begin 
to  school  up,  leaving  their  solitary  hunting 
style  behind  to  gang  gorge  on  the  ample 
shrimp  and  shad  that  gather  in  the  marsh. 
The  sound  and  sight  of  them  is  unmistak- 
able when  they  are  schooling. 
Unsuspecting  fishermen  roaming  the  shal- 
lows or  those  anchored  at  a  shoreline  entic- 
ing reds  with  shrimp  under  a  popping  cork 
are  often  rattled  by  the  torrential  devasta- 
tion of  the  water's  surface  as  a  school  of 
redfish  strike  at  helpless  bait. 

I  was  one  of  those  naive  fishermen  until 
I  was  baptized  and  born  anew  as  a  fanatic 
school  chaser. 

I  was  fishing  a  little  cove  throwing  a  top 
water  plug  against  the  roseau  cane-lined 
shore  hoping  to  provoke  a  strike.  The  sun 
was  shining  down  and  a  light  offshore 
breeze  was  blowing  in  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.     The  action  was  slow  but  I  was 
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content  to  be  alone  doing  what  I  love  to  do. 
It  was  a  most  relaxing  feeling.  Then  I 
heard  a  sound  from  behind  me  that  was 
unfamiliar  to  my  ears. 

My  first  thought  was  that  a  horse  had 
escaped  and  it  was  making  a  run  across  this 
shallow  bay.  This  was  impossible  because 
we  were  nearly  a  mile  from  Highway  82 
and  in  no  way  could  a  horse  make  it  that 
deep  into  the  marsh  at  that  speed  with  this 
soft  bottom.  I  turned  quickly  and  saw  the 
water  exploding  as  sea  gulls  and  terns 
struck  the  surface  from  above  and  redfish 
attacked  from  below.  Tiny  flashes  of  silver 
erupted  from  the  mayhem  signifying  a 
school  of  shad  losing  their  battle.  It  was  a 
redfish  run  and  a  big  one. 

I  had  heard  of  this  before  but  had  never 
personally  experienced  it.  I  knew  that  I 
had  to  get  ahead  of  the  school,  throw  in 
front  of  it,  and  try  to  hang  on.  Sweat  start- 
ed to  pour  down  my  face  and  I  knew  this 
would  be  a  tough 
chore  with  my  30- 
pound  thrust 
trolling  motor  since 
they  were  nearly 
200  yards  away.  I 
pointed  the  bow  at 
a  direction  that 
would  intersect 
their  northward 
movement  and 
stood  impatiently 
watching  the  mad- 
ness unfold  before 
me. 

To  my  benefit, 
the  redfish  were 
working  this  bay 
only,  not  migrating 
all  over  the  interior 
marsh.  The  school 
was  working  from 
point  to  point  in 
this  half  circle  bay 
with  me  in  the 
deepest  part.  I 
watched  in  awe  as 
they  moved  quickly 
north  then  south 
following  the  pow- 
erless bait.  The 
storm  on  the  water 
surface  was  amazing  and  the  gulls  hover- 
ing and  attacking  the  water  were  a  sight. 

Finally  I  was  30  yards  out  with  the 
school  just  south  of  me  making  their  way 


across  the  front  of  the  boat.  I  let  my  red 
and  white  colored  Zara  Spook  fly  well 
ahead  of  the  school  where  it  plopped  down 
noisily.  One  twitch,  then  two,  then 
absolute  fury  as  the  whole  school  leapt  for 
the  bait. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  went  for  that 
lure,  but  it  seemed  like  all  of  them.  The 
lure  disappeared  in  a  wash  of  spray  and 
the  line  went  taut.  My  reel  started  scream- 
ing as  the  beast  lunged  away  from  the  boat 
creating  a  muddy  wake  preceded  by  flash- 
es of  red.  He  tried  unsuccessfully  to  throw 
the  lure  and  I  was  "yee-hawing"  like  a 
crazed  person.  I  was  ecstatic  because 
what  I  had  just  witnessed  was  the  most 
exciting  thing  I  had  ever  seen. 

The  drag  was  set  loose  to  make  up  for 
the  power  and  weight  of  the  fish  and  the 
reel  whined  as  line  peeled  off  the  spool. 
Our  battle  ensued  for  what  seemed  like 
eternity.  Within  ten  minutes  though  he 
was  at  the  edge  of 
the  boat  turning 
up  on  his  side  in 
exhaustion.  I 

scooped  him  in 
with  a  deep  net 
and  rested  him  on 
the  floor.  A  quick 
flick  of  my  pliers 
removed  the 

stainless  treble 
hook  from  the 
corner  of  his 
mouth  and  I  lifted 
him  up  to  exam- 
ine him. 

He  was 
nearly  27  inches 
long  with  a  shiny 
white  bottom  and 
a  copper  color  on 
top  like  a  new 
penny.  Each  side 
of  his  tail  had  one 
spot  the  size  of  a 
nickel.  He  was 
seven  pounds 
easy  and  wide 
across  his  body. 
His  feeding 

habits  and  sur- 
rounding habitat 
were  obviously  working  in  his  favor.  I 
watched  his  mouth  open  and  close  and 
could  feel  the  power  still  remaining  deep 
inside.    I  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  and  one 
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Current  Louisiana 

regulations  permit 

a  minimum 

of  16  inches  in  length. 

The  bag  limit  is  set 

at  five  fish  per 

person  per  day  with 

not  more  than  one 

exceeding  27  inches. 


more  for  accomplishment  and  let  the  fel- 
low go.  He  finned  the  surface  for  a 
moment  then  blasted  away  to  join  his  fam- 
ily. 

I  sat  in  deep  meditation  for  about  two 
seconds  before  a  now  familiar  sound  drew 
me  back  into  a  phase  of  alertness.  Not  one 
hundred  yards  away  was  absolute  marine 
fury  as  the  school  was  reformed  and 
wreaking  vengeance  of  the  worst  kind  on 
tiny  shad.  I  stood  up,  checked  my  lure  and 
line,  and  moved  out  to  rustle  up  more 
memories  of  great  redfish  action. 

Three  more  redfish  fell  victim  to  my 
own  aggressive  pursuit  before  I  called  it  a 
day.  Time  had  drifted  quickly  away  as  it 
always  does  when  one  is  having  too  much 
fun  and  it  was  time  to  start  working  back  to 
my  seaside  camp.  My  topwater  plug  that 
fought  so  valiantly  against  the  five  to  eight 
pound  monsters  looked  like  a  reject  from 
the  lure  company.     Chunks  of  the  paint 


had  been  stripped  off,  one  treble  hook  was 
missing  its  third  hook,  and  the  other  had 
two  bent  ones.  I  logged  that  into  my  per- 
sonal filing  cabinet  of  memories  that  it  is 
good  to  change  out  lures  and  trim  the  line 
from  time  to  time  when  doing  this  kind  of 
fishing. 

I  sat  in  amazement,  soaked  with  sweat 
even  now  with  the  first  hint  of  a  northern 
breeze  starting  to  blow  in.  The  bright  sun 
overhead  was  now  drifting  down  towards 
Mexico  and  the  high  stratus  clouds  were 
taking  on  the  first  streaks  of  auburn  from 
the  setting  sun.  The  tall  green  grasses  on 
the  nearby  islands  that  scatter  this  coastal 
wetland  were  swaying  with  the  breeze. 
Soon  the  cooling  winds  will  dry  out  the 
grasses  turning  them  a  light  brown  like 
hay.  Camouflage  wearing  hunters  will  be 
crossing  the  waters  and  some  might  view 
the  remnants  of  massive  schools  chasing 
the  last  bait  runs  before  they  move  to  the 
deeper  pockets  and  oilfield  canals. 

Fishing  like  this  extends  from  Vermilion 
Bay  through  the  coastal  marshes  to  the 
Texas  state  line  and  is  a  consistent  phe- 
nomenon nearly  every  year.  The  fall  sea- 
son for  schooling  reds  is  best  from  August 
through  the  first  part  of  November  when 
high  winds  begin  pushing  out  much  of  the 
water  built  up  over  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer. The  waters  are  virtually  alive  during 
these  months  and  redfish  grow  thick  and 
healthy  here.  ^ 


The  Rockefeller  Wildlife  and  Preserve  is  one 
incredible  fishery  for  the  general  public. 
Accessible  through  Rollover  Bayou,  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  other  entry  places  along  Louisiana 
Highway  82  between  Pecan  Island  and  Grand 
Chenier.  Canals  and  bays  off  these  waterways 
are  great  gateways  to  redfish  country. 


Marty  Cannon  is  a  junior  high  teacher  in 
Lafayette.  His  love  of  sports,  especially  hunt- 
ing and  fishing,  prompted  him  to  start  writing 
about  his  outdoor  passions  and  pursuits.  He 
has  also  been  published  in  Louisiana 
Sportsman  Magazine. 
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Q:    Why  did  the  chicken  cross  the  road? 

A:    To  shorn  the  armadillo  that  it  could  be  dom 


BY 
JILL  E.  WILSON 


distant  relative  of  the  nine-banded 
armadillo  left  its  home  in  South  America 
and  marched  across  the  Panamanian  land 
bridge  into  the  North  American  Continent 
three  million  years  ago.  Later,  as  late  as 
10,000  years  ago,  all  armadillos  in  North 
America  became  extinct.  Then  around 
1850,  modern-day  armadillos  re-estab- 
lished themselves  north  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
Today,  the  nine-banded  armadillo 
(Dasyphus  novemcinctus)  is  the  only 
armadillo  found  in  the  United  States.  Since 
that  first  trek  into  a  new  land,  the  nine- 
banded  armadillo  has  moved  across  rivers 
and  into  new  territories,  surpassing  all 
expectations.  Currently,  armadillos  in  the 
United  States  have  been  sighted  as  far  west 
as  Colorado  and  as  far  north  as  Nebraska. 
This  army  now  appears  to  be  moving  fur- 
ther north,  and  no  one  knows  for  sure  how 
far  they  will  go.  Of  course  their  boundary 
will  depend  on  factors  such  as  tempera- 
ture, habitat  and  predators.  But  this  dis- 
tinctive mammal  is  full  of  surprises. 

The  history  of  the  armadillo's  move- 
ment   from    South    America    to    North 


America  and  throughout  the  United  States 
is  just  one  of  many  characteristics  that 
make  it  such  a  unique,  though  seldom 
cherished,  creature.  Members  of  the  fami- 
ly Dasypodidae,  armadillos  are  the  only 
"armored"  mammals.  The  closest  relatives 
to  the  armadillo  are  the  sloth  and  the 
anteater,  and  though  there  are  20  different 
species  of  armadillo,  only  two  of  them 
occur  outside  South  America.  Many  of 
these  species  are  endangered  or  threatened 
due  to  a  variety  of  factors;  however,  the 
nine-banded  armadillo  exhibits  numbers 
and  a  range  that  are  increasing. 

The  term  armadillo,  a  name  given  to  the 
creatures  by  the  conquistadores,  is  Spanish 
in  origin  and  means  "little  armored  one." 
The  nine-banded  armadillo  is  named  for 
the  nine  rings  around  its  mid-section.  The 
rings  vary  in  number  from  eight  to  11,  but 
nine  rings  are  present  on  average.  A  dis- 
tinguishing trait  of  D.  novemcinctus  is  the 
"bony,"  keratin  armor  that  covers  its  body, 
tail  and  the  top  of  its  head.  These  bands 
are  joined  by  expanses  of  skin,  which  allow 
for  flexibility,  an  advantage  this  unique 
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mammal  needs.  The  rest  of  its  body, 
underside,  face,  ears  and  limbs  are  tan  or 
yellowish  and  basically  naked,  except  for 
short  scattered  hairs.  Their  legs  are  short 
and  strong,  with  claws  on  each  toe,  which 
are  used  for  burrowing  and  digging  for 
food. 

Most  of  the  contact  the  majority  of  us 
have  with  armadillos  involves  whizzing  by 
their  carcasses  on  the  side  of  the  road  or 
trying  to  deter  them  from  digging  up  our 
gardens  and  lawns.  A  belly-up  armadillo  is 
probably  the  most  widely-recognized  sym- 
bol for  roadkill,  at  least  here  in  the  South. 
Why  are  there  so  many  out  there  on  road- 
sides? Have  they  taken  to  the  highways 
and  interstates  to  speed  up  their  expan- 
sion? Not  likely.  Rather,  armadillos  often 
feed  on  carrion,  such  as  dead  birds.  It  is 
this  behavior  that  brings  them  to  roadsides, 
and  many  of  their  deaths.  Primarily, 
though,  they  eat  insects,  other  small  inver- 
tebrates, and  some  vegetable  matter.  While 
earthworms  and  grubs  are  main  staples, 
armadillos  are  one  of  the  few  animals  in 
the  world  that  can  make  a  meal  out  of  a 
mound  of  ants.  Among  other  sources  of 
food  for  armadillos  are  beetles,  centipedes, 
termites,  moths,  flies,  scorpions,  grasshop- 
pers, nestling  mice,  berries  and  other  fruit, 
fungi,  seeds  and  other  plant  material. 

Obviously,  many  critters  they  munch 
on  can  be  found  in  carrion,  but  armadillos 
are  also  armed  with  the  tools  to  find  them 
in  other  places,  such  as  within  the  ground. 
With  relatively  poor  eyesight,  armadillos 
depend  heavily  on  their  sense  of  smell.  To 
locate  food  on  or  within  the  ground, 
armadillos  use  their  long  snouts  to  sniff 
along  the  ground's  surface,  scratching  with 
their  front  limbs  and  digging  with  their 
noses.  As  many  of  you  know,  this  digging 
often  leaves  small  holes  throughout  the 
field,  lawn  or  garden.  A  long,  sticky 
tongue,  similar  to  that  of  an  anteater, 
allows  them  slurp  up  their  creepy,  crawly 
meals. 

Armadillos  prefer  low,  brushy  areas, 
open  woodlands  and  rock  outcrops.  An 
armadillo  rooting  around  in  the  leaves  can 
look  like  a  helmet  just  sitting  on  the 
ground,  until  it  moves,  of  course. 
Armadillos  are  most  active  at  night.  They 
are  extensive  burrowers  and  can  run  sur- 
prisingly fast  and  successfully,  even 
through  difficult  areas,  thanks  to  the  pro- 
tection provided  by  their  armor. 

When  startled  or  approached,  armadil- 


los scurry  away  for  cover,  usually  ending 
up  in  one  of  their  burrows.  Once  inside, 
they  will  arch  their  backs  and  fiercely 
wedge  themselves  in.  Just  try  to  get  an 
armadillo  out  of  its  burrow,  and  you'll 
soon  realize  that  it's  a  futile  attempt. 
Armadillos  exhibit  another  behavior  that 
explains  why  automobiles  pose  a  consider- 
able threat.  When  frightened,  armadillos 
freeze  and  then  jump  straight  up  nearly 
four  feet  in  the  air.  The  problem  with  this 
is  obvious:  very  often  armadillos  jump 
directly  into  vehicles  that  would  otherwise 
pass  right  over  them. 

How  is  it  that  the  armadillo  has  sur- 
vived and  expanded  so  successfully? 
Much  of  its  success  is  due  to  some  of  these 
unusual  behaviors.  Interestingly,  one  qual- 
ity that  has  allowed  for  such  rapid  and 
extensive  expansion  is  the  armadillo's  abil- 
ity to  swim.  Besides  being  strong  swim- 
mers, armadillos  can  also  walk  along  the 
bottoms  of  streams  and  ponds.  They  do 
this  by  holding  their  breath  for  several 
minutes  at  a  time.  They  can  also  cross  larg- 
er bodies  of  water  by  floating;  filling  their 
intestines  with  air  allows  them  to  gain 
buoyancy  and  counter  the  weight  of  their 
shells.  However,  armadillos  cannot  toler- 
ate extreme  cold,  even  in  short  periods. 
They  also  depend  on  a  constant  source  of 
water.  Their  trek  north  will  surely  come  to 
an  end,  but  where? 

In  many  parts  of  the  southeastern 
United  States,  armadillos  are  hunted  and 


With  a  face  only  a 
mother  could  love,  the 
armadillo  is  the  only 
"armored"  mammal. 
Its  long  snout  and 
strong  claws  assist  it  in 
digging  for  food  and 
burrowing  for  shelter. 
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eaten  for  food.  Their  meat  is  said  to  taste 
not  unlike  pork,  and  they  can  be  hunted  by 
licensed  hunters  year-round  in  Louisiana. 

Several  other  interesting  attributes  of 
the  armadillo  can  be  found  by  looking  at  its 
reproductive  cycle.  For  starters,  an 
armadillo's  egg,  once  fertilized,  does  not 
immediately  attach  itself  to  the  uterus. 
Amazingly,  it  remains  viable  though  it  may 
not  attach  and  begin  development  for  two 
or  more  months.  Breeding  usually  occurs 
in  July,  and  the  gestation  period  lasts  about 
four  months,  typically  from  November  to 
March.  This  phenomenon  can  be  delayed 
for  longer,  though,  even  up  to  two  years.  If 
conditions  are  unsuitable  for  pregnancy 
and  birth,  attachment  of  the  egg  to  the 
uterus  is  deferred  until  conditions  are  right. 

Once  the  egg  attaches,  another  interest- 
ing process  begins.  The  single  egg  always 
divides  twice,  and  each  year  armadillo 
mothers  can  count  on  identical,  same-sex 
quadruplets.  The  sex  of  the  quadruplets 
alternates  from  year  to  year,  but  there  are 
always  four.  This  fact  accounts  for  the 
healthy  population  numbers  of  armadillos, 
despite  habitat  loss  and  mortality  caused 
by  both  hunters  and  automobiles.  Baby 
armadillos,  called  pups,  are  born  with  soft, 


pinkish  skin  that  gradually  hardens 
through  a  process  called  ossification. 

Generally  considered  nuisance  ani- 
mals, nine-banded  armadillos  are  often 
blamed  for  preying  on  game  bird  eggs 
(though  the  evidence  is  weak)  and  uproot- 
ing lawn  and  garden  vegetation.  It's  true 
that  they  do  damage  some  crops  and 
lawns.  However,  their  rooting  for  food 
also  allows  the  soil  to  aerate.  Armadillos 
also  consume  many  noxious  and  harmful 
insects,  namely  ants  and  termites. 
Additionally,  armadillos  have  also  been 
recognized  as  valuable  assets  in  medical 
research.  Their  reproductive  cycles  and 
low  body  temperatures  have  aided  in  stud- 
ies on  multiple  births,  organ  transplants, 
birth  defects  and  diseases,  such  as 
Hansen's  disease,  typhus  and  trichinosis. 

What's  next  for  these  "little  armored 
ones?"  Only  the  'dillo  knows  for  sure.  So 
the  next  time  you  spot  an  armadillo  on  the 
side  of  the  road,  make  sure  he's  lying  on 
his  back,  and  not  merely  thumbing  a  ride, 
before  you  whizz  by.  %> 

Jill  E.  Wilson  is  a  LDWF  Public  Information 
Officer  and  Louisiana  Conservationist  Staff 
Writer. 

Illustration  by  Thomas  Gresham 


Originally  from  South  America,  armadillos  in  the  United  States  have 
been  sighted  as  far  west  as  Colorado  and  as  far  north  as  Nebraska. 
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<e  many  hunters,  I  learned  to  hunt  by  pur- 
suing squirrels.  However,  as  time  passed  I 
irned  to  more  "glamorous"  game.  Deer, 
lucks  and  woodcock  became  my  prey  of 
Ichoice.  As  soon  as  my  son  Andy  was  old 
enough,  I  began  to  take  him  hunting  with 
me.  However,  I  soon  discovered  that  four- 
year-olds,  at  least  mine,  find  sitting  in  a 
deer  stand  or  duck  blind  pretty  boring.  If 
30  minutes  passed  before  hearing  "How 

ich     longer,"     it    was    a     good     day. 

)dcock  hunting  was  not  much  better,  as 
those  little  legs  had  a  hard  time  getting 
through  the  briars  and  keeping  up  with 
Dad  and  the  dog. 

I  first  took  Andy  squirrel  hunting  when 
he  was  eight.  At  that  time  he  wasn't  inter- 
ested in  shooting  (a  bad  experience  with  an 
ill-fitting  shotgun  resulted  in  temporary 
gun  shyness).  Armed  with  his  BB  gun, 
Andy  followed  me  through  the  woods  and 
began  to  learn  about  hunting. 

That  first  year,  squirrels  were  very 
scarce.  Andy  had  no  frame  of  reference  so 
he  was  perfectly  happy  when  we  bagged 
only  a  squirrel  or  two.  We  spent  consider- 
able time  during  our  hunts  turning  over 


mk 


logs  to  look  for  bugs,  chasing  toads,  shoot- 
ing BBs  at  sweet  gum  balls  and  bagging 
spiders.  He  relished  being  in  the  woods 
and  making  the  little  discoveries  that  we 
adults  often  take  for  granted.  He  learned 
about  the  golden  silk  spiders  that  spun 
their  webs  across  our  trails,  and  gained 
first-hand  knowledge  of  how  their  prey 
(and  hunters)  get  entangled  in  their  webs. 
Andy  found  that  he  could  catch  an 
armadillo  by  its  tail,  but  that  it's  hard  to 


BY 

FRED  KIMMEL 
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There's  plenty  for  an 
impatient  child  to  do  in 
the  woods  when  on  a 
hunt.  Turning  over  logs 
to  look  for  bugs,  chas- 
ing toads  and  learning 
to  identify  trees  can  be 
educational  adventures 
in  themselves. 


hold  on  for  long!  Seldom  did  we  leave  the 
woods  empty-handed.  Even  if  we  didn't 
have  any  squirrels,  we  had  a  pocketful  of 
acorns,  some  old  bones,  a  turtle  shell,  feath- 
ers or  a  new  bug  for  Mom  to  admire. 

An  important  lesson  for  a  young  hunter 
was  learned  during  that  period  of  scarcity.  I 
explained  that  nature  is  not  like  a  vending 
machine  where  you  can  automatically 
expect  to  get  treats  every  time  you  put  in 
money.  There  will  always  be  times  of 
scarcity,  but  there  will  also  be  times  of  plen- 
ty if  we  maintain  habitat  for  wildlife. 
Ethical  hunters  understand  and  accept  that 
bagging  game  is  not  guaranteed,  and  suc- 
cess should  not  be  measured  solely  in  terms 
of  animals  bagged. 

The  following  year,  squirrels  were 
everywhere.  Andy  got  to  see  first-hand 
how  squirrels  can  respond  to  a  good  acorn 
crop.  With  a  year  of  experience  under  his 
belt,  he  really  began  to  concentrate  on 
hunting.  Andy  learned  to  use  a  squirrel 
call  and  carefully  looked  for  squirrel  signs. 
He  discovered  that  sweet  pecan  cuttings 
indicate  a  good  spot  to  sit  and  wait  awhile. 
To  my  surprise,  he  became  quite  adept  at 
sitting  still,  and  displayed  more  patience 
than  I  thought  possible.  We  found  out  how 
much  keener  Andy's  young  eyes  were  than 
my  forty-two-year-old  set.  The  majority  of 
the  squirrels  I  shot  that  year  were  ones  that 
Andy  pointed  out  to  me! 

As  I  discovered,  taking  a  child  squirrel 

Photo  by  Fred  Kimmel 


hunting  is  an  excellent  way  to  teach  kids 
about  hunting  and  our  natural  world. 
Squirrel  hunting  requires  stealth  and 
patience,  but  mistakes  do  not  end  the  hunt. 
If  a  child  spooks  a  squirrel,  you  can  simply 
move  on  and  find  another.  Squirrel  hunt- 
ing does  not  require  long  periods  of  sitting, 
usually  after  a  few  minutes  of  relative 
quiet,  the  squirrels  will  begin  to  move.  The 
young  hunter  then  gets  an  immediate 
reward  for  his  "patience." 

The  equipment  needed  for  squirrel 
hunting  is  minimal.  Squirrels  have  sharp 
eyesight  and  can  see  color,  so  camouflage 
clothing  is  helpful.  This  is  particularly 
important  if  being  still  is  a  challenge  for  the 
young  hunter.  A  properly  fitted  shotgun 
with  a  full  or  modified  choke  is  probably 
the  best  firearm  for  the  novice  squirrel 
hunter.  Don't  forget  the  mosquito  repel- 
lent. You'll  need  it  during  early  season 
hunts. 

If  the  squirrels  are  not  cooperating  or 
the  young  hunter  loses  interest,  there  are 
plenty  of  things  in  the  woods  to  keep  kids 
from  getting  bored.  Learning  to  identify 
trees  and  common  birds,  looking  for  ani- 
mal tracks,  or  just  turning  over  a  few  logs 
to  see  what  creepy  crawly  things  lie 
beneath  are  just  some  of  the  things  that  can 
keep  young  hunters  interested.  Of  course  if 
you  bag  a  squirrel,  there  is  the  requisite 
anatomy  lesson  that  most  kids  find  fasci- 
nating. 

When  taking  kids  hunting,  it's  impor- 
tant for  the  adult  hunter  to  set  aside  any 
goals  he  has  for  himself.  Let's  face  it,  with 
a  young  child  in  tow  you  are  probably  not 
going  to  be  as  successful  in  terms  of  bag- 
ging game  as  you  would  be  if  hunting 
alone.  It's  important  not  to  push  the  child 
too  hard  or  make  him  or  her  hunt  much 
longer  than  he  or  she  wants.  The  goal  is  to 
make  the  hunting  trip  fun  for  the  child  so 
that  he  or  she  wants  to  go  back.  Patience 
and  persistence  will  develop  once  the  inter- 
est in  hunting  is  firmly  established. 

Our  world  holds  all  sorts  of  distractions 
for  kids.  Between  organized  sports,  televi- 
sion, computers  and  video  games,  many 
kids  never  get  the  opportunity  to  venture 
out  into  the  natural  world  unless  someone 
takes  them.  Organized  sports  end  at  some 
point  for  nearly  everyone,  while  hunting  is 
a  lifetime  activity.  If  a  child  learns  to  hunt, 
he  or  she  will  have  a  lifetime  of  experiences 
ahead  of  him.  The  opportunity  to  be  an 
active  participant  in  the  natural  world,  the 
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good  times  he  or  she  will  share  with 
friends,  and  the  serenity  a  day  afield  can 
bring  in  a  complex  world  are  priceless. 

Lest  anyone  think  that  my  motives  for 
teaching  my  son  to  hunt  are  completely 
selfless,  I  know  that  the  day  may  come 
when  I  can  no  longer  hunt  on  my  own.  I 
hope  that  Andy  will  remember  the  days  he 
tagged  along  with  me,  and  will  find  time  to 
take  me  along  with  him.  V 


NOTE:  Hunter  orange  is  not  required  for 
squirrel  hunting. 


Fred  Kimmel  is  the  Upland  Game  Program 
Manager  for  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  and  a  frequent  contribu- 
tor to  Louisiana  Conservationist. 


Parents  can  be  great 
teachers  for  children 
regarding  hunting  and 
firearm  safety.  Above,  Jacob 
Young  learns  how  to  properly 
handle  firearms.  A  parent's 
example,  along  with  one-on- 
one  training  and  hunter 
education  courses  will  help 
your  children  become  safe 
hunters. 


Hunter  Education  is  mandatory  for  persons  born  on  or  after  September  1,  1969, 
who  seek  to  purchase  a  Louisiana  hunting  license.  Anyone  ten  years  or  older  can 
participate  in  the  10-hour  basic  student  course.  Upon  successful  completion  of 
the  course,  students  receive  a  Louisiana  Hunter  Education  Card  recognized  by  all 
other  states.  Older  hunters  who  plan  to  hunt  out  of  state  should  check  the  state 
regulations  where  they  plan  to  hunt.  All  50  states  now  require  some  form  of 
mandatory  hunter  education  certification  prior  to  issuing  a  license.  For  a  sched- 
ule of  the  free  courses  offered  across  the  state,  access  LDWF's  website: 
www.  wlf.  state,  la.  us. 
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In  celebration  of 

the  National 

Wildlife  Refuge 

System's 

centennial 

birthday,  the 

Louisiana 

Conservationist 

will  profile 

Louisiana 

national  refuges 

throughout  2003. 


Cypress-tupelo 
swamp  on  Cat 
Island  National 
Wildlife  Refuge. 
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Cat  Island  NWR 

Cat  Island  National  Wildlife  Refuge  was 
established  in  2000  as  the  526th  refuge  in 
the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System.  It  is 
located  near  St.  Francisville,  30  miles  north 
of  Baton  Rouge.  The  refuge  was  estab- 
lished to  conserve,  restore  and  manage 
native  forested  wetland  habitats  for  migra- 
tory birds,  aquatic  resources  and  endan- 
gered and  threatened  plants  and  animals. 

Located  along  the  southernmost 
unleveed  portion  of  the  lower  Mississippi 
River,  Cat  Island  NWR  floods  in  most 
years.  The  forested  wetlands  of  the  refuge 
are  home  to  the  federally  listed  Louisiana 
black  bear.  The  Mississippi  River  is  a  major 
bird  migration  corridor,  and  the  refuge  is 
located  within  an  area  of  high  importance 
for  neotropical  migratory  birds,  including 
the  Swallow-tailed  Kite.  Other  wildlife 
found  in  the  area  include  white-tailed  deer, 
bobcat,  mink,  river  otter,  wild  turkey, 
Black-crowned  Night  Heron,  Wood  Duck, 
Blue-winged  Teal,  Woodcock,  Solitary 
Sandpiper,  Pileated  Woodpecker  and  red- 
eared  slider. 

Several  habitat 
types  including 
overcup  oak-bitter 
pecan,  hackberry- 
elm-ash,  nuttall 
oak-ash-  sweet- 
gum  and 
shrub/scrub 
swamp  occur  on 
the  refuge.  The 
most  unique  type, 
however,  is  old 
growth  bald 
cypress-tupelo. 
Many  of  the  bald 
cypress  trees  are 
estimated  to  be 
500  to  1,000  years 


old.  In  fact,  the  National  Champion  bald 
cypress,  which  is  also  the  largest  tree  of  any 
species  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountain 
range,  is  found  in  the  refuge. 

The  refuge  is  completely  inundated  by 
the  Mississippi  River  each  year,  generally 
between  January  and  June.  While  the 
refuge  is  never  closed,  the  area  becomes 
inaccessible  by  vehicle  once  floodwaters 
cross  the  road.  Currently,  this  occurs  at 
about  23'  according  to  the  Mississippi 
River  gauge  in  Baton  Rouge. 

For  gauge  data  refer  to 
http://www.srh.noaa.gov/lmrfc/forecast/yvn-sht 
ml.  Once  the  river  rises,  the  refuge  can  be 
accessed  by  boat  only  from  the  Mississippi 
River.  There  are  no  boat  launches  on  the 
refuge. 

The  Blackfork  Trail,  which  is  a  2-1/2  to 
3  mile  hike,  is  graded  as  "easy"  and  follows 
the  meandering  Blackfork  Bayou.  The  Big 
Cypress  Trail  hike  leads  to  the  National 
Champion  cypress  tree.  The  trail  is  covered 
with  gravel  and  is  also  graded  as  "easy." 

To  reach  the  refuge  office,  located  at 
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5720  Commerce  Street,  from  U.S.  Highway 
61  in  St.  Francisville  take  Commerce  Street 
into  town.  It  is  co-located  with  the  St. 
Francisville  Inn,  next  to  the  park.  To  reach 
the  refuge,  from  U.S.  Highway  61  go  north 
of  St.  Francisville  to  Highway  66  and  turn 
left  (west  toward  Angola).  After  1.5  miles, 
turn  left  on  Solitude  Road.  Go  about  3.5 
miles  and  turn  right  at  the  refuge  sign.  Go 
another  1.5  miles  to  the  refuge  entrance. 
Tours  of  the  refuge  are  available  to  groups 
upon  request. 

Catahoula  NWR 

Catahoula  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  locat- 
ed in  east  central  Louisiana,  12  miles  east  of 
Jena,  was  established  in  1958  as  a  wintering 
area  for  migratory  waterfowl.  The  refuge 
contains  25,162  acres  divided  into  two 
units.  The  Headquarters  Unit  borders  nine 
miles  of  the  northeast  shore  of  Catahoula 
Lake,  a  natural  wetland  renowned  for  its 
large  concentrations  of  migratory  water- 
fowl. The  Bushley  Bayou  Unit,  located 
eight  miles  west  of  Jonesville,  was  estab- 
lished May  16,  2001. 

The  habitat  found  at  the  refuge  is  pri- 
marily lowland  hardwood  forest  subject  to 
seasonal  backwater  flooding  from  the 
Ouachita,  Black  and  Red  rivers.  White- 
tailed  deer,  small  game  mammals,  song- 
birds, raptors,  waterbirds,  reptiles  and 
amphibians  are  commonly  seen  through- 
out the  refuge.  Peak  waterfowl  popula- 
tions of  75,000  ducks  have  been  recorded. 
In  1979,  the  Duck  Lake  Impoundment  was 
created  to  provide  1,200  acres  of  waterfowl 
habitat. 

The  refuge  uses  water  management  to 
enhance  its  habitats  for  wildlife  resources. 
Water  levels  on  Catahoula  Lake,  located 
adjacent  to  the  refuge,  are  managed  by 
refuge  personnel  under  a  tri-party  cooper- 
ative agreement  with  LDWF,  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  Water  manipulations 
are  designed  to  emulate  former  natural 
conditions  which  provide  waterfowl  habi- 
tat and  public  hunting  opportunities. 

A  wood  duck  nesting  box  program 
supplements  natural  cavity  brood  produc- 
tion. Reforestation  of  abandoned  or  mar- 
ginal agricultural  fields  located  within  the 
Bushley  Bayou  Unit  has  been  completed 
through  a  partnership  with  American 
Electric  Power  and  The  Conservation 
Fund.  Hunting  data  is  collected  and  har- 
vested animals  examined  to  monitor  the 


population's  health. 

Fishing  opportunities  are  available  on 
Cowpen  Bayou  and  the  Highway  28  bor- 
row pits  year-round.  All  other 
Headquarters  Unit  waters,  including 
Muddy  Bayou,  Duck  Lake  and  Willow 
Lake,  are  opened  to  fishing  from  March  1- 
October  31.  The  Bushley  Bayou  Unit  is 
open  for  fishing  year-round.  Largemouth 
bass,  crappie,  and  catfish  are  the  most 
sought  after  species.  Crawfishing  is 
allowed  year-round  on  the  Bushley  Bayou 
Unit.  Portions  of  the  refuge  are  open  for 
small  game,  white-tailed  deer,  and  water- 
fowl hunting. 

Facilities  at  the  refuge  include  a  nine- 
mile  wildlife  drive,  an  observation  tower, 
foot  trails  and  several  boat  ramps.  A  one 
mile  self-guided  hiking  trail  is  also  avail- 
able on  the  Headquarters  Unit.  Access  to 
the  refuge  interior  between  February  and 
June  is  occasionally  limited  due  to  flood- 
ing. Over  175  species  of  birds  have  been 
observed  on  the  refuge,  and  the  best  loca- 
tions for  viewing  wildlife  are  from  the 
observation  tower  and  along  the  wildlife 
drive  during  the  fall  and  winter  months 
and  during  spring  migration. 

Programs  and  tours  can  be  arranged  by 

Photo  by  Jason  Saucier  Jr. 


Lone  hawk  in 
the  gloaming 
hour  at 
Catahoula 
National  Wildlife 
Refuge. 
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Black  Bear 
(Ursus  americanus) 
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contacting  the  refuge  headquarters  in 
advance  for  school  and  group  programs 
and  tours. 

From  the  Intersection  of  LA  28  and  US 
84,  turn  west  on  US  84.  Follow  US  84  about 
1.5  miles  and  turn  west  on  Catahoula  NWR 
Road.  The  headquarters  is  about  one-half 
mile  from  US  84,  located  in  the  second 
building.  Directional  signs  are  found  along 
the  route.  Office  hours  are  7  am  to  3:30  pm, 
Monday  through  Friday.  Refuge  lands  are 
open  to  the  public  for  daylight  use  only. 
Public  access  is  from  one  hour  before  sun- 
rise until  1/2  hour  after  sunset. 

Tensas  River  NWR 

Established  in  1980,  Tensas  River  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  encompasses  64,012  acres 
in  Madison,  Tensas  and  Franklin  parishes. 
The  refuge  is  located  just  southwest  of 
Tallulah. 

The  refuge  is  in  the  upper  basin  of  the 
Tensas  River  in  northeast  Louisiana.  This 
area  was  the  last  documented  home  of  the 
ivory-billed  woodpecker,  and  is  also  home 
to  one  of  the  last  concentrations  of  the 
threatened  Louisiana  black  bear.  The  cur- 
rent estimate  of  the  number  of  black  bears 
on  the  Tensas  River  NWR  is  100-120. 

Tensas  NWR  also  hosts  sizeable  concen- 
trations of  ducks,  geese,  raptors,  wading 
birds  and  shorebirds;  in  addition,  several 
rookeries  are  present  on  the  refuge.  The 
various  habitats  on  the  refuge  consist  of 
1,514  acres  of  open  water,  54,808  acres  of 
woodlands,  3,007  acres  of  croplands,  2,413 
acres  of  reforested  former  agricultural 
fields,  and  1,000  acres  of  moist  soil  man- 
agement. 

Tensas  NWR  offers  many  opportunities 
for  public  use,  hosting  over  70,000  visitors 
annually.  Hiking  trails,  an  auto  tour  route, 


fishing  and  hunting  access,  and  two  obser- 
vation towers  provide  ample  opportunities 
for  all  kinds  of  outdoor  recreation,  includ- 
ing wildlife  observation  and  photography. 

The  Tensas  River  offers  two  interpretive 
hiking  trails — the  .25  mile-long  Hollow 
Cypress  Wildlife  Trail  and  the  3.5  mile-long 
Rainey  Lake  Hiking  Trail.  In  addition  to 
the  designated  hiking  trails,  approximately 
30  miles  of  ATV  trails  are  open  to  hikers,  as 
are  many  abandoned  logging  roads. 

The  refuge  has  a  large  environmental 
education  program.  Interested  groups 
should  pre-register  two  to  three  weeks  in 
advance  to  ensure  the  availability  of  the 
refuge's  education  facilities  and  instruc- 
tors. Also,  requests  for  programs  tailored 
to  specific  classroom  related  topics  are  wel- 
comed and  accommodated  when  possible. 

General  camping  is  not  allowed  on  the 
refuge;  the  only  camping  allowed  on 
refuge  lands  is  that  associated  with  the 
environmental  education  program.  The 
refuge,  in  cooperation  with  the  Tensas 
River  Refuge  Association  and  other  part- 
ners, offers  environmental  education  mini- 
camps.  Refuge  staff  and  volunteers  closely 
supervise  these  programs  which  are  gener- 
ally held  in  spring  and  fall  on  the  grounds 
of  the  refuge  visitor  center. 

To  reach  the  refuge,  take  La.  Hwy  80 
west  from  Tallulah  for  seven  miles.  Turn 
left  (south)  onto  the  gravel  road  at  Quebec. 
Travel  5  1/2  miles  on  the  gravel  to  the 
paved  refuge  road.  The  refuge  Visitor 
Center  is  at  the  end  of  the  paved  road 
(about  six  miles)  on  the  left. 

Tensas  River  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
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Barred  Owl 

(Strix  varia) 


The  Barred  Owl  is  one  of  the 
most  abundant  and  com- 
monly-seen owls  in 
Louisiana.  It  is  found  throughout 
the  state  and  can  frequently  be 
seen  in  wooded  swamps,  river 
bottoms,  and  forests.  It  requires 
dense  foliage  for  daytime  roost- 
ing and  large  trees  with  cavities 
for  nesting.  Easily  distinguished 
by  its  plain  brown  eyes  and  lack 
of  ear  tufts,  the  Barred  Owl  is  one 
of  only  three  brown  eyed,  "ear- 
less" owls.  It  and  the  Barn  Owl 
are  the  only  large  owls  in 
Louisiana  without  yellow  eyes. 
The  Barred  Owl  is  generally 
dark  brown  with  whitish  bars 
on  its  upper  breast  and  verti- 
cal streaks  down  its  belly.  Its 
back  is  brown  with  pale  under- 
sides. It  typically  measures 
between  17  to  24  inches  long, 
with  a  44-inch  wing  span.  A 
pale  face  includes  dark  eyes 
with  dark  circles  around  the 
eyes  and  a  yellow  beak  that  is 
partially  covered  by  feathers. 
Juveniles  are  reddish-brown 
with  buff  barring  on  the  neck. 
S.  varia,  often  called  the 
hoot  owl  or  "eight  hooter,"  typ- 
ically emits  eight  or  more 
hoots,  as  opposed  to  the 
shorter  calls  of  other  owls. 
The  Barred  Owl's  distinctive 
voice  and  call  are  often 
expressed  in  the  lines,  "Who 
cooks  for  me?  Who  cooks  for 
you-all!"  These  owls  will  call  in 
the  daytime  as  well  as  night, 
and  other  vocalizations  range 


from  short  yelps  or  barks  to  fren- 
zied and  raucous  monkey-like 
squalls. 

Barred  Owls  are  year-round 
residents  of  Louisiana,  but  also 
occur  throughout  the  eastern 
United  States  and  the  far  north- 
west of  the  North  American  con- 
tinent. The  Barred  Owl  favors 
aquatic  prey,  more  so  than  any 
other  owl  in  North  America. 
Luckily,  much  of  Louisiana's 
habitat  provides  access  to  some 
of  its  favorite  sources  of  food, 
including  frogs,  fish,  and  craw- 
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fish.  Its  relatively  small  feet  pro- 
vide dexterity  for  handling  aquat- 
ic prey.  The  Barred  Owl  also 
consumes  small  mammals,  such 
as  rats  and  mice.  Though  their 
vision  is  excellent,  Barred  Owls 
can  hunt  in  complete  darkness, 
with  only  an  impeccable  sense  of 
hearing  to  guide  them.  They  fre- 
quently emerge  over  nearby 
open  country  where  they  hunt 
from  a  perch  and  swoop  down  to 
snatch  up  their  prey. 

With  Halloween  around  the 
corner,  don't  be  surprised  to  see 
or  hear  groups  of  Barred  Owls 
out  on  the  prowl.  During 
October  and  November, 
before  the  breeding  season, 
Barred  Owls  congregate  and 
produce  strange,  eerie  calls. 
Breeding  can  occur  between 
February  and  August,  and 
eggs,  which  are  deposited  in 
well-concealed  nests,  hatch 
after  an  incubation  period  of 
around  30  days.  Barred  Owls 
may  nest  in  hollow  trees  or 
use  the  nests  of  other  species. 
Like  the  Great-Horned  Owl, 
which  is  their  only  natural 
enemy,  they  are  known  to 
defend  their  nesting  sites 
aggressively,  even  against 
humans,  sometimes  striking  at 
the  face  and  head  with  their 
sharp  talons.  All  owls  are  fed- 
erally protected  animals.  As 
such,  their  capture,  killing  or 
possession  is  strictly  prohibit- 
ed except  with  a  special  per- 
mit. 
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A  Poisonous  Remedy 


Poison  is  defined  as  a  substance  that 
causes  injury,  illness,  or  death,  especial- 
ly by  chemical  means.  Throughout  histo- 
ry, the  act  of  murder  or  suicide  by  poi- 
soning has  been  well  documented  and 
is  the  stuff  of  many  a  juicy  murder  mys- 
tery. Death  or  disabling  by  poison  is  still 
a  common  crime  today.  Media  cover- 
age of  murders  by  poison  and  the  use  of 
chemical  substances  to  render  victims 
unconscious  or  helpless  indicate  that 
poisoning  continues  to  be  very  prevalent 
in  today's  world. 

In  North  America,  poison  has  also 
been  prevalent  as  a  means  of  predator 
control.  The  use  of  poison  to  eradicate 
wolves,  coyotes  and  other  predators 
was  very  popular  and  common  in  the 
19th  and  20th  centuries  as  people 
pushed  west  establishing  farms  and 
ranches.  Thousands  of  four-legged 
predators,  as  well  as  hawks,  eagles  and 
owls  were  destroyed  by  means  of  poi- 
sons, such  as  strychnine,  arsenic  and 
potassium  cyanide.  Cattle  and  sheep 
ranchers,  settlers  and  miners  all  feared 
and  misunderstood  predators.  Many 
years  later,  biological  studies  would 
reveal  the  benefits  of  fang  and  claw. 

One  example  is  predation  on  duck 
nests  in  the  prairie  pothole  country  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Wolves 
kept  smaller  nest  predators  such  as  rac- 
coons and  skunks  in  check.  With  the 
loss  of  the  wolf,  small,  efficient  nest 
predators  flourished,  destroying  more 
duck  nests.  Today  state  government  and 
private  donations  fund  trapping  projects 
in  duck  nesting  areas  to  do  what  wolves 
used  to  do. 

The  use  of  poison  to  kill  wildlife  is 
illegal  throughout  the  country  today.  Yet 
state  and  federal  wildlife  enforcement 
officers  all  over  the  United  States  contin- 
ue to  discover  and  investigate  illegal  poi- 
soning cases.  Dead  sheep  and  cattle 
carcasses  are  laced  with  poison  to  kill 
scavengers.  Poison  baits  are  placed  on 
poles  to  kill  eagles  and  other  raptors. 
Many  of  these  cases  go  undetected.  The 
crimes  occur  on  private  land  in  remote 
areas.  The  carcasses  of  the  victim 
species  are  usually  never  found.  It  is  a 
silent  and  unobtrusive  crime  which  may 
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be  perpetrated  at  any  time.  Most  cases 
go  unreported  unless  someone  involved 
or  close  to  the  violator  decides  to  tip  law 
enforcement. 

In  one  particular  case  out  west,  a 
disgruntled  ranch  hand  reported  his 
boss  for  poisoning  eagles.  It  was  the 
hand's  job  to  bury  the  eagle  carcasses 
and  keep  quiet.  After  a  falling  out  with 
the  rancher,  the  hand  reported  the  crime 
to  the  federal  authorities.  The  investigat- 
ing officer  went  with  the  hand  to  the  bur- 
ial site  to  retrieve  the  carcasses  for  evi- 
dence. The  poison  used  was  potent  and 
still  present  in  the  remains.  The  officer 
handled  the  remains  without  using  latex 
gloves  to  protect  his  hands.  Some  of  the 
poison  was  absorbed  through  the  skin 
resulting  in  illness  and  possible  perma- 
nent liver  damage  for  the  officer. 

In  fact,  some  of  the  poisons  used  are 
so  lethal  or  are  used  in  such  concentrat- 
ed form  that  they  go  on  killing  far 
beyond  the  original  intent  of  the  violator. 
Poison  kills  the  animal  that  consumes 
the  bait,  then  kills  anything  that  feeds  on 
the  carcass.  In  some  cases,  investiga- 
tors have  found  carcasses  literally 
stacked  one  on  top  of  the  other  as  the 
lethal  chemicals  continue  to  kill  and  kill 
again. 

In  Louisiana,  wildlife  poisoning  cases 
appear  to  be  increasing.  Most  cases  are 
taking  place  on  hunting  leases.  The  story 
is  usually  the  same.  Trapping  has  all  but 
disappeared  from  the  state.  The  result  is 
a  rise  in  fox,  bobcat,  coyote  and  raccoon 
populations.  Many  hunters  perceive 
these  predators  as  a  serious  threat  to 
deer,  turkey  and  other  game  species.  For 
many  misguided  souls,  poison  is  the 
answer.  In  other  cases,  poison  baits  are 
placed  in  an  attempt  to  kill  dogs  by 
hunters  who  do  not  want  deerhounds 
and  dogs  from  nearby  residences  on 
their  hunting  leases. 

In  a  couple  of  cases,  raccoon 
hunters  were  invited  to  hunting  leases  to 
help  thin  tne  raccoon  ranks.  The  rac- 
coon hounds  picked  up  poison  baits 
tossed  out  by  one  or  more  lease  mem- 
bers who  did  not  know  or  did  not  care 
that  hunting  dogs  were  going  to  be  in 
the  woods.  The  hounds  died  terrible 
deaths  by  poisoning  right  in  front  of  the 
eyes  of  the  houndsmen.  The  irony  was 
that  the  legal,  ethical  solution  to  the  rac- 
coon problem  was  thwarted  by  illegal 
poisoning. 

The  poison  is  usually  added  to  meat, 
food  scraps,  fish  heads  and  even  eggs. 
It  is  then  tossed  along  roads  and  trails 
where  it  will  be  found  and  consumed. 
Not  only  does  it  kill  the  intended  target 
animals,    but    many    others    as    well. 


Songbirds,  vultures  and  any  other  ani- 
mal (including  deer)  which  may  give  the 
bait  a  curious  lick  will  die. 

In  one  case,  a  wildlife  officer  in 
Wisconsin  investigated  the  poisoning 
death  of  two  deer.  The  deer  were  found 
dead  in  the  back  yard  of  a  residence. 
They  were  lying  in  the  open  and  seemed 
to  have  simply  dropped  in  their  tracks. 
No  gunshot  or  other  wounds  were  found 
and  the  officer  was  perplexed  until  he 
began  backtracking  the  path  of  the  deer 
in  the  snow.  The  back  trail  led  him  to  a 
bird  feeder  in  a  neighboring  yard.  He 
found  rat  poison  on  the  ground  under 
the  bird  feeder.  As  it  turned  out,  the 
neighbor  with  the  bird  feeder  hated 
squirrels  raiding  the  feeder.  He  placed 
the  rat  poison  on  the  ground  under  the 
feeder  intending  to  kill  the  squirrels.  The 
deer  had  developed  the  habit  of  coming 
to  the  feeder  at  night  and  picking  up  the 
seed  scattered  on  the  ground  by  the 
birds  and  squirrels. 

Killing  wildlife  by  means  of  poison  is 
prohibited  by  both  state  and  federal  reg- 
ulations. Not  only  is  poisoning  an  illegal 
method  of  killing  wildlife,  it  is  also  a  vio- 
lation of  federal  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA)  regulations. 
Agricultural  pesticides  are  used  in  many 
illegal  poisoning  cases.  Use  of  pesti- 
cides for  anything  other  than  their 
intended  application  is  illegal.  Applying 
such  chemicals  by  any  method  other 
than  that  prescribed  in  the  label  direc- 
tions is  prohibited.  Possession  of  certain 
pesticides  without  the  required  permit 
and  possession  of  banned  chemicals  is 
also  illegal. 

Anyone  attempting  to  poison  wildlife 
also  runs  the  risk  of  self  poisoning. 
Absorption  through  the  skin  or  inhaling 
the  vapors  of  toxic  substances  can 
result  in  illness,  permanent  injury  or 
death. 

If  suspected  poison  bait  is  found, 
cover  it  with  a  bucket  or  tarp  and  con- 
tact a  wildlife  enforcement  agent. 
Covering  the  bait  will  prevent  any  animal 
from  consuming  it  and  will  insure  it  will 
be  there  when  the  officer  arrives  to  take 
it  into  evidence.  Never  handle,  pick  up 
or  sniff  any  suspected  poison  bait. 
Never  handle  the  carcass  or  remains  of 
a  dead  animal  which  may  have  died 
from  poisoning. 

Report  any  suspected  wildlife  poi- 
sonings immediately.  Be  sure  to  get  as 
much  information  as  possible  and  con- 
tact your  nearest  wildlife  enforcement 
agent,  your  local  LDWF  Enforcement 
region  office  or  call  the  Louisiana 
Operation  Game  Thief  24  hour  toll  free 
hotline  at  1-800-442-2511. 


www.wlf.state.la.us 
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2003-2004  Hunting  Seasons  Set 

The  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  voted  at  their  July  8 
meeting  to  ratify  the  season  dates, 
limits  and  regulations  for  the  2003- 
2004  hunting  season. 

The  season  dates  for  most  game 
species  were  left  virtually 
unchanged,  with  only  calendar 
adjustments  made  in  most 
instances. 

Added  to  this  year's  regulations 
will  be  listings  for  Acadiana 
Conservation  Corridor  WMA  and 
Floy  Ward  McElroy  WMA  and  their 
hunting  dates. 

The  complete  list  of  dates  and 
regulations  will  be  available  before 
the  beginning  of  the  hunting  season. 


Boaters  Urged  to  Look  Out 
for  Invasive  Carp 

Boaters  on  Louisiana  waters  have 
something  new  to  look  out  for:  silver 
carp.  This  species  of  the  Asian  carp 
family  has  invaded  the  Mississippi 
River  system  and  the  threat  to  our 
complex  ecosystem  is  not  the  only 
danger  this  fish  presents.  Reports  of 
fishermen  and  other  boaters  being 
hit  by  these  leaping  fish  have 
increased  and  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
is  urging  caution.  The  fact  that  they 
can  weigh  up  to  60  pounds  can 
make  this  a  dangerous  proposition 
for  an  unsuspecting  boater. 

Because  of  their  large  appetites, 
they  can  displace  native  fish  by 
competing  for  valuable  food  items 
required  by  young  fry  and  finger- 
lings. 

"We  would  like  for  our  fishers  and 
other  boaters  to  be  aware  that  these 
fish  are  here.  Being  alert  on  the 
water  is  one  of  the  first  rules  of  boat- 
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ing  safety,  and  now  we  have  some- 
thing new  to  be  on  the  lookout  for," 
said  Glen  Thomas,  LDWF  inland  fish 
biologist. 


LDWF'S  Bruhl  Receives 
NWTF  Brooks  Award 

Tommy  Bruhl  was  awarded  the 
2003  James  Brooks  Memorial 
Award  for  his  contribution  to  wild 
turkey  management.  The  award 
was  presented  earlier  this  year  by 
the  Louisiana  Chapter  of  the 
National  Wild  Turkey  Federation. 

Bruhl  is  a  LDWF  wildlife  techni- 
cian supervisor  on  Sandy  Hollow 
and  Ben's  Creek  wildlife  manage- 
ment areas  in  Washington  and 
Tangipahoa  parishes.  He  has  worked 
with  the  department  for  20  years. 

The  award,  originally  called 
Wildlife  Technician  of  the  Year,  was 
renamed  this  year  in  honor  of  its  first 
recipient,  the  late  James  Brooks. 
Bruhl  has  worked  since  1989  on  a 
turkey  study,  now  in  its  second 
phase,  that  has  seen  the  capture, 
banding  and  releasing  of  more  than 
400  gobblers. 


H.I.P.  Certification  Available 
On-Line  for  Hunters 

Harvest  Information  Program  (HIP) 
certification  is  federally  required  for 
all  hunters  of  migratory  birds.  This 
certification  should  be  completed 
with  the  purchase  of  each  season's 
hunting    license.    The    Louisiana 


Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
is  now  making  it  available  from  their 
website,  at  www.wlf.state.la.us. 

The  certification  is  free  of  charge 
and  consists  of  answering  a  few 
questions  about  the  amount  of 
migratory  birds  bagged  the  previous 
season.  This  information  allows  for 
the  development  of  better  harvest 
estimates,  season  dates  and  regula- 
tions. 

"Our  goal  is  to  make  this  process 
as  user  friendly  as  possible,"  said 
Mike  Olinde,  LDWF  Program 
Manager.  "This  program  is  very 
important  because  it  provides  vital 
information  that  we  want  as  accu- 
rate as  possible.  It  is  also  important 
for  the  hunter  to  remember  that  fail- 
ing to  certify  is  a  violation  of  federal 
migratory  bird  regulations." 


LDWF  Agent  Escorts 

South  Korean  Officials  on 

Mississippi  River  Tour 

Senior  Agent  Wayne  Parker  was 
recently  commended  for  his  assis- 
tance in  giving  a  tour  of  the 
Mississippi  River  to  two  high-rank- 
ing South  Korean  military  officials. 
Brigadier  General  Tae  Keun  Park  and 
Lt.  Colonel  Sang  Ju  Jeon,  who  were 
attending  a  3-day  War  Planning 
Seminar  near  Vicksburg,  MS, 
requested  to  see  the  Mississippi 
River  "up  close." 

Sr.  Agent  Parker  was  contacted 
and  took  the  men  on  a  successful 
expedition,  putting  in  at  Vicksburg 
Waterfront  and  traveling  up  the 
Yazoo  Diversion  Canal.  Agent 
Parker  had  pre-baited  a  trout  line  in 
the  river  with  the  hopes  of  snagging 
a  fish  for  the  men  and  pointed  out 
various  Civil  War  landmarks  and 
strategic  points  along  the  river. 

Major  General  Richard  Coleman 
of  the  U.S.  Army  Reserves,  who 
coordinated  the  seminar,  sent  a  let- 
ter of  recognition  to  Agent  Parker's 
commanding  officer,  recognizing 
Parker  as  a  "superb  ambassador  for 
the  State  of  Louisiana  and  the 
United  States."  Coleman  also 
acknowledged  Parker's  proper  boat- 
ing safety  and  techniques  as  well  as 
his  knowledge  of  recreational  and 
cultural  opportunities  in  the  area. 


Hunter  Education 

Hunter  Education  is  one  of  four  edu- 
cation programs  offered  to  the  pub- 
lic by  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries.  The  major 
objectives  of  the  Hunter  Education 
programs  are  to  reduce  the  number 
of  hunting  accidents,  improve  the 
image  of  hunting  through  ethical  and 
responsible  conduct  and  promote 
the  shooting  sports. 

Act  149  of  the  1984  Louisiana 
Legislature  enacted  a  mandatory 
education  requirement  for  anyone 
born  on  or  after  September  1,  1969. 
All  young  hunters  must  successfully 
complete  the  course  prior  to  pur- 
chasing a  hunting  license. 

Anyone  10  years  of  age  or  older 
can  participate  in  the  10-hour  basic 
student  course.  This  course  requires 
classroom  attendance,  passing  a 
written  test  with  a  score  of  75  per- 
cent or  better,  and  completing  a  live- 
fire  exercise. 

Upon  successful  completion  of 
the  course,  students  receive  a 
Louisiana  Hunter  Education 
Certification  Card  that  is  recognized 
by  all  other  states.  The  Hunter 
Education  course  is  FREE. 

Older  hunters  who  plan  to  hunt 
out  of  state  should  check  the  state 
regulations  where  they  plan  to  hunt. 
All  50  states  now  require  some  form 
of  mandatory  hunter  education  certi- 
fication prior  to  issuing  a  license. 

More  than  600  courses  are  taught 
throughout  the  state  yearly.  For  infor- 
mation on  a  Hunter  Safety  Education 
Course  you  may  contact  an 
Education  Coordinator  in  your  area, 
or  you  may  call  LDWF  Headquarters 
in  Baton  Rouge  at  (225)  765-2932 
with  questions. 


Dove  Banding  Study  Begins 

This  summer,  Louisiana  will  partic- 
ipate in  a  nationwide  mourning  dove 
banding  study.  The  objectives  of  this 
three-year  study  are  to  determine 
mourning  dove  harvest  rates,  esti- 
mate annual  survival,  provide  infor- 
mation on  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  the  harvest,  and  develop  and 
refine  techniques  for  a  future  opera- 
tional dove-banding  program. 

More  than  85,000  doves  will  be 
banded  during  the  next  three  years 
in  26  states.  Mourning  doves  are 
captured  in  baited  wire  ground 
traps.  Doves  frequent  agricultural 
fields,  bare  earth  or  gravel  areas  to 
obtain  food  and  grit.  These  loca- 
tions make  excellent  areas  to  cap- 
ture doves.  Doves  are  removed 
from  the  traps  and  their  age  and 
sex  are  determined  based  upon 
color  and  patterns  of  feather 
replacement  and  wear.  Birds  are 
then  banded  with  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  bands  inscribed 
with  unique  numbers  and  the  1-800 
telephone  number. 

By  reporting  your  banded  doves 
you  help  us  manage  this  important 
migratory  bird  resource.  If  you  har- 
vest a  banded  mourning  dove 
please  call  1-800-327-BAND  (2263) 
to  report  it.  Operators  are  on  duty 
24  hours  a  day  during  hunting  sea- 
sons, Monday  through  Friday,  and  7 
a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  otherwise.  During 
other  hours  leave  your  telephone 
number  on  the  voice  mail  system. 
Banded  birds  may  also  be  report- 
ed online  at  www.pwrc.usgs.gov. 
Select  "Bird  Banding  Lab."  Hunters 
can  keep  the  bands  and  will  be  pro- 
vided with  a  certificate  identifying 
the  age,  sex,  date  and  location  the 
bird  was  banded. 


NATIONAL  HUNTING  &  FISHING  DAY  CELEBRATION 

On  September  27,  LDWF  will  sponsor  the  annual  National  Hunting  and 
Fishing  Day  celebration.  The  events  will  be  held  in  Baton  Rouge,  Monroe, 
Minden  and  Woodworth.  Call  the  LDWF  office  in  your  area  for  more  details. 
National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  celebration  events  will  feature  numer- 
ous outdoor  recreation  activities,  such  as  canoeing,  fishing,  archery  and 
sports  shooting.  Also,  LDWF  will  provide  educational  demonstrations, 
such  as  bow  hunting,  fly  casting,  labrador  retrieving,  falconry  and  duck 
and  goose  calling.  Various  exhibits  will  also  be  present,  including  boat- 
ing safety,  wetlands  protection,  game  and  fish  management  and  research, 
and  live  animal  displays.  Admission  is  free  and  samples  of  game  and 
seafood  are  served. 


Secretary's  Comments 

Continued  from  page  2 
Department  staff  believed  the 
most  practical  solution  to  reducing 
this  damage  would  be  an  incentive 
payment  to  trappers  and  the 
CWPPRA  Task  Force  approved  a 
Coastwide  Nutria  Control  Program 
in  January  2002.  This  program, 
approved  for  five  years,  pays  reg- 
istered participants  $4  per  nutria 
tail  with  a  target  of  400,000  ani- 
mals harvested  annually. 

During  the  first  season  of  the 
program,  a  total  of  308,160  nutria 
tails  were  collected  from  342  par- 
ticipants who  were  paid 
$1,232,640.  The  greatest  num- 
bers of  nutria  were  harvested  in 
Terrebonne,  Plaquemines, 

Lafourche,  St.  Mary  and  Jefferson 
parishes. 

The  2003  Nutria  Damage 
Survey  identified  21,888  acres  of 
vegetative  damage,  yielding  a 
coastwide  estimate  of  82,082 
acres.  Most  of  the  damaged 
areas  that  have  converted  to  open 
water  since  the  surveys  were  con- 
ducted have  been  in  brackish 
marsh  areas  that  appear  to  be 
stressed  by  other  environmental 
factors. 

Although  nutria  damage  is  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  compared  to  sub- 
sidence, sea  level  rise  or  related 
saltwater  intrusion,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly a  very  significant  threat  to 
coastal  wetlands  and  restoration. 
Department  staff  continues  to 
believe  that  two  to  three  years  of 
sustained  harvest  will  be  neces- 
sary to  reduce  damage  caused  by 
nutria  and  allow  vegetation  to 
begin  to  recover.  While  the 
Department  continues  to  adminis- 
ter this  unique  coastal  protection 
program,  it  will  also  evaluate  other 
potential  methods  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  vegetative  damage 
caused  by  nutria. 


For  the  latest  developments, 
visit  the  News  and  Events 


section  of  our  website: 
www.  wlf.  state,  la.  us 
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Along  the  Way , , , 

Feathers  in  the  Office     Bv Pete  Co°Per  Jr 

Pete  Cooper  Jr.  was  recently  inducted  into  the  Louisiana  Sportsman's  Hall  of  Fame  for  his 
lifelong  contributions  to  Louisiana 's  hunting  and  fishing  sports  .  He  has  been  a  regular  con- 
tributor to  the  Louisiana  Conservationist  for  more  than  a  decade.  In  the  coming  year  we 
will  feature  some  of  Pete's  stories  and  lessons  that  he's  learned  "along  the  way. " 


In  1968  Barbara  and  I  packed  every- 
thing we  owned — most  of  which 
involved  hunting  and  fishing — into  and 
on  top  of  our  2-door  Rambler  and  head- 
ed south  to  the  lower  Delta,  the  result  of 
a  job  transfer.  Eventually  we  found  an 
apartment  in  Boothville  -  where  a  one- 
bedroom  model  rented  for  about  twice 
as  much  as  the  one  we  had  just  left  in 
Bossier  City.  That  demanded  Barbara 
get  a  job,  and  with  the  help  of  my  boss, 
Van  West,  she  arranged  to  teach  at  Delta 
Heritage  Academy,  a  local  private 
school.  Very  soon  we  were  secure  in  our 
new  home. 

My  job  description  was  "night  ware- 
houseman" for  Tri-State  Oil  Tool 
Industries,  a  service  company  that  spe- 
cialized in  "fishing"  things  out  of  wells 
that  had  broken,  become  stuck,  or 
weren't  supposed  to  be  there.  A  dis- 
patcher of  sorts,  my  hours  were  7p.m.  to 
7a.m.  Some  readers  might  feel  that 
would  be  less  than  ideal  for  a  young 
couple  who  hadn't  been  married  for  a 
full  year,  but  it  was  in  conjunction  with  a 
seven  days  on/seven  days  off  schedule. 
So,  since  the  shop  was  in  Venice  and 
only  about  a  10-minute  drive  from  the 
apartment,  my  new  job  allowed  me  to  be 
home  for  some  12  hours  every  day  I 
worked  and  for  a  whole  week  every 
other  week!  That  created  a  lot  of  time  for 
hunting  and  fishing! 

As  the  night  warehouseman  I  usually 
spent  much  of  my  shifts  alone,  since  the 
guys  who  worked  during  the  daytime  on 
the  same  hitch  I  did  lived  in  Mississippi 
and  stayed  in  rooms  upstairs  of  the 
office.  If  a  rig  called  in  with  a  big  job  or  if 
a  piece  of  equipment  needed  to  be 
delivered  to  one  of  the  oil  companies' 
docks,  I'd  wake  up  one  or  more  of  them, 
but  normally  things  were  pretty  quiet. 
Early  on  I  spent  many  of  those  hours 
piddling  around,  cleaning  up,  reading 
trade  magazines,  and  occasionally 
catching  a  catnap.  I  seldom  watched  TV, 
since  it  seemed  like  every  time  I  did  a  rig 
in  trouble  would  call  in  and  cause  me  to 
miss  the  last  part  of  the  program. 

By  the  time  I'd  get  home  in  the  morn- 
ing, Barbara  would  be  about  ready  to 
drive  to  school.  After  she  left  I  would 


crash  and  sleep  until  she  got  home  after 
three.  Then  we  would  visit,  have  supper, 
and  then  I'd  head  down  the  road  again 
to  work.  But  that  rather  dull  routine 
changed  abruptly  with  the  opening  of 
the  first  dove  split. 

I  had  never  considered  hunting  doves 
in  that  area,  mainly  because  there  was- 
n't much  land  around  that  appeared 
suitable.  Nevertheless,  on  the  way  to 
work  one  day  I  noticed  some  doves  fly- 
ing across  a  small  cut-over  cornfield 
between  the  highway  and  the  back- 
levee.  I  located  its  owner,  and  got  per- 
mission to  hunt  it.  Later  I  also  got  per- 
mission to  hunt  a  big  field  across  the 
highway  from  what  was  then  the  Getty 
Oil  Company  loading  docks.  There  were 
a  surprising  number  of  doves  utilizing 
both  spots,  and  very  few  people  were 
hunting  them.  Limits  during  off-work 
weeks  then  and  throughout  the  second 
split  often  came  easily,  and  I  soon  dis- 
covered that  during  work-weeks  I  could 
cram  a  couple  of  hours  of  hunting 
between  the  time  Barbara  got  home 
from  school  and  suppertime.  Life  was 
wonderful! 

I  eventually  discovered  the  potential 
of  the  marsh  behind  the  apartment  for 
duck  hunting,  and  during  most  of  my  off- 
work  weeks  throughout  the  season  I 
hunted  there  either  five  or  six  mornings. 
It  was  fairly  easy  hunting.  I  kept  my 
duck-boat  and  decoys  in  a  shed  next  to 
the  drainage  canal  and  only  about  100 
yards  from  the  apartment.  I  would  walk 
to  the  shed,  drag  the  boat  to  the  canal, 
paddle  across  it,  drag  the  boat  across 
the  back-levee,  and  then  paddle  a  short 
distance  out  into  the  marsh  where  I 
would  hunt  from  the  grass.  And  I  just 
couldn't  get  enough  of  it!  After  all,  during 
a  normal  morning  I  would  get  more 
shots  than  I  would  have  gotten  in  a  week 
on  Caddo  or  Wallace  Lakes,  my  erst- 
while hunting  grounds.  So  it  didn't  take 
long  for  me  to  do  as  I  had  done  with  the 
doves  and  begin  hunting  during  my 
work-weeks,  though  those  hunts  took 
place  after  I  got  home  in  the  morning. 

And  during  my  weeks  off  I  would 
often  make  an  evening  dove  hunt  after  a 
morning's  duck  hunt.  Life  was  outstand- 


ing -  and  we  ate  a  lot  of  birds  that  fall! 

There  is,  however,  a  step  between 
shooting  ducks  and  doves  and  eating 
them  -  cleaning  them.  During  my  weeks 
off  that  presented  no  problems.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  initially  created  a  very  big 
problem  during  my  work-weeks,  as 
there  simply  wasn't  enough  time  in  my 
daily  12  hours  off  to  get  enough  sleep, 
hunt,  eat  supper,  and  clean  the  birds.  So 
I  began  to  carry  them  to  work  with  me 
and  clean  them  in  the  office  after  my 
daytime  counterparts  went  to  sleep.  And 
afterwards  I  would  meticulously  sweep 
up  any  wayward  feathers  I  would  see  on 
the  floor  -  but  wayward  feathers  have  a 
way  of  slipping  out  of  sight... 

Life  got  much  less  chaotic,  if  also 
much  less  rewarding,  with  the  closing  of 
the  hunting  seasons.  Shortly  thereafter  I 
would  buy  my  first  bass  boat — and  there 
simply  wasn't  enough  time  in  the  12 
hours  between  shifts  for  me  to  fish  in  it 
during  my  work-week.  So  I  got  a  little 
more  sleep,  saw  a  little  more  of  Barbara 
-  and  eventually  began  to  wish  for 
autumn. 

My  boss  Van  usually  arrived  around 
6:30  each  morning.  That  gave  him  plen- 
ty of  time  to  be  briefed  on  the  night's 
activities  before  I  headed  home.  One 
morning  that  summer  he  got  to  the  shop 
just  after  a  shipment  of  new  office  furni- 
ture had  been  delivered.  Desiring  to 
make  the  change  before  the  day-crew 
went  to  work,  he  and  I  began  moving  out 
the  old  furniture — and  there  along  the 
walls  where  some  of  it  had  stood  were 
piles  of  dove  and  duck  feathers! 

Van  stared  dumbfoundedly  at  one 
particularly  large  pile  for  a  few  seconds, 
then  muttered  in  the  ever  so  appropriate 
oil-field  vernacular  "Where  in  the 
#@*%*#@*  did  all  those  #@*%*#@# 
feathers  come  from?" 

I  didn't  say  a  word! 

A  year  to  the  day  that  Barbara  and  I 
had  moved  to  the  lower  Delta — and  well 
before  the  anxiously-awaited  hunting 
seasons  began,  Hurricane  "Camille" 
blew  away  my  job  with  Tri  State  as  well 
as  most  of  our  possessions.  I  returned 
to  college,  finished  my  degree,  and  then 
moved  back  to  Buras  where  my  career 
in  the  oil  field  advanced  very  nicely,  but  I 
never  had  such  hunting  opportunities 
again — close,  perhaps,  but  not  quite. 
Ironically,  a  part  of  my  career  eventually 
involved  phoning  Tri  State  to  order  their 
equipment  and  services  which  were 
needed  for  a  job  I  was  on,  so  in  effect 
Van  was  then  working  for  me.  But  even 
so,  many,  many  years  would  pass  before 
I  told  him  the  source  of  the  feathers  in 
the  office. 
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Official  Louisiana;  Seafood, 
ojuJL  Wild  Qmh&  Cookbook 

Alligator  Etouffee 

2        onions  chopped 
2        cloves  garlic,  minced 
4        stalks  celery,  chopped 
1        can  tomatoes 

Salt,  cayenne  and  black 
pepper 

1  lb.  alligator  meat,  cut  in  thin 

strips 

2  sticks  butter 

1/2  cup  green  onions,  chopped 
1/4    cup  parsley,  minced 

Saute  onions,  garlic  and  celery  but- 
ton until  soft.  Add  tomatoes  and 
simmer  for  20  minutes  on  covered 
iron  pot.  Add  alligator  meat  and  let 
cook  over  low  fire  until  tender 
(approximately  1  hour).    If  gravy  is 


too  thick,  add  a  little  hot  water. 
Serve  over  rice. 

Oyster  Patties 

1        stick  butter 
1         medium  onion,  chopped 
1        rib  celery,  chopped 
1/2     bunch  green  onions, 

chopped 
1/2    cup  flour 
1        cup  milk 
3        dozen  oysters 
1        teaspoon  salt 

Dash  red  pepper 
1/2     bunch  parsley,  chopped 
fine 

Saute  onions  and  celery  in  butter 
until  light  brown.  Add  shallots  and 
flour  and  blend  well.  Add  milk, 
oysters  and  seasonings.  Simmer 
over  low  heat  until  thick.  Add 
chopped  parsley.  Pour  thickened 
sauce  into  heated  patty  shells. 
Garnish  with  pimento  and  serve 
immediately.  Serves  four. 

Baked  Acorn  Squash 

3       acorn  squash 

6       tablespoons  butter 

6       teaspoons  brown  sugar 

Salt  and  pepper 
Preheat  oven  to  350  degrees.     Cut 


each  squash  in  half  and  spoon  out 
seeds.  Place  one  tablespoon  butter 
and  one  teaspoon  brown  sugar  in 
each  cavity  and  season  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Arrange  squash  hakes  in 
large  oven  cooking  bag  and  place  in 
roasting  pan.  Close  bag  with  twist- 
tie  and  make  six  1/2-  inch  slits  in 
top  of  bag.  Cook  for  45  minutes  or 
until  tested  done. 

Mirliton  Relish 

1         quart  chopped  mirlitons 
1         pint  chopped  onions 

1  quart  chopped  green 

and  red  sweet  peppers 
4        tablespoons  salt 
4        tablespoons  mustard  seed 

2  tablespoons  celery  seed 
3/4     cup  sugar 

1  quart  vinegar 

Soak  the  pepper  in  brine  (1  cup  of 
salt  to  1  gallon  of  water)  for  24 
hours.  Freshen  in  cold  water  for  1  to 

2  hours.  Drain  well,  remove  seeds 
and  coarse  white  sections.  Chop 
and  measure  peppers,  mirlitons, 
and  onions.  Mix  and  add  spices, 
sugar  and  vinegar.  Soak  overnight 
covered  in  a  crock  or  enamel  vessel. 
Next  morning  pack  into  pint  or  12- 
ounce  jars;  seal  and  process  15  min- 
utes at  180  degrees  (simmering). 
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